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Time Out for Television — 
| The School of the Future Is Arri 
e ey 


Thinking Straight 


About Drinking 


... A major publication of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers initiating a new 
set of pamphlets known as the Highlight Series. 

Highlight Series No. | consists of the four 
articles on alcohol and alcohol education that 
have appeared in recent issues of the National 
Parent-Teacher. 

Says Mrs. A. Kenneth Spencer, chairman of 
the National Congress’ special committee on 
alcohol education: ‘““When the committee sug- 
gested that the P.T.A. magazine publish several 
articles on alcohol, it had just such articles as 
Herman E. Krimmel’s in mind—factual, pro- 
vocative, scientifically sound, yet written in non- 
technical language.”’ 
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A Solemn 

Occasion— 

A Persona 
esponsibility 





ON THE TWENTIETH OF THIS MONTH a new President of 
the United States will be inaugurated. He will com- 
mit himself to his great office with the simple, dig- 
nified oath prescribed by the Constitution: “I do 
solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will to 
the best of my ability preserve,, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

Few words and simple. Yet they focus our atten- 
tion where it should be focused—on the Constitu- 
tion. Here are stated the basic principles and rules of 
government through which we, the citizens of the 
United States, seek to achieve our common purposes. 
In the Preamble our common purposes are set forth 
simply and eloquently: “To form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

These are noble purposes and enduring purposes. 
But we do well to pause and ponder them. They are 
abstract and general. Each generation must make 
them concrete, specific, meaningful, and significant 
in the context of its own time. Each generation must 
locate the forces and conditions that threaten them 


and seek new means and opportunities for their 
attainment. 


THE COMMON DEFENSE, for example, has become 
far more complicated than it was a generation ago. 
To prepare an adequate defense now we need to 
understand the nature of the Communist threat to 
the free world and the perils of the atomic age in 
which we live. Providing for the common defense 
today involves far more than building armies and 
weapons systems. It involves basic research and more 
education for more people. It means developing 
skills in foreign languages and an understanding of 
other cultures. It means strengthening our own 
economy and that of other nations. It means sending 
technical and professional people to aid new and 
developing nations. 
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Clearly we need at this time in our history to 
pause and study and reaffirm in concrete terms our 
common aims. In recent years many thoughtful men 
and women have voiced fears that the American 
people are losing their sense of national purpose. We 
are in danger, they have said, of becoming apathetic, 
selfish, spiritually indolent, and flabby. Their con- 
cern led to the establishment of the President's 
Commission on National Goals. A month ago this 
distinguished, nonpartisan Commission published its 
report, identifying specific goals for the next decade 
and setting forth programs to achieve them. 

Obviously no statesman, no public official, no 
single citizen, no small group of citizens, however 
distinguished, can set goals for the American people. 
As Frank Pace, vice-chairman of the Commission on 
National Goals, has said, “Only the people can do 
this.” 

It is “we, the people,” who ordained and establish- 
ed the Constitution of the United States. It is we, the 
people, who must preserve, protect, and defend it. 
It is we, the people, who must study the perplexing 
problems and issues of our time, choose our immedi- 
ate and long-range goals, and act resolutely to achieve 
them. 


WHETHER OR NOT WE AGREE with the specific goals 
and programs in the Commission's report is not im- 
portant. What is important is that we study it and 
discuss it. What is important is that we assume, each 
of us, personal responsibility for participating in the 
great deliberation on our national purposes and the 
means of achieving them. 

Personal responsibility, indeed, is the theme of the 
report. “In the Nineteen Sixties,” it says, “every 
American is summoned to extraordinary personal 
responsibility, sustained effort, and sacrifice. For the 
nation is in grave danger. . . . 

“To preserve and enlarge our own liberties, to 
meet a deadly menace, and to extend the area of free- 
dom throughout the world: These are high and 
difficult goals. Yet our past performance justifies 
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confidence that they can be achieved if every Ameri- 
can will accept personal responsibility for them.” 

We demonstrate personal responsibility by study- 
ing public issues, supporting good legislation, and 
electing good public representatives. But we demon- 
strate it also by our choice of personal goals and by 
what we think and say and do in our daily lives— 
as family members, workers, employers, residents of 
a community, and members of civic and voluntary 
organizations. 

“Many ways are open for citizens to participate 
in the attainment of national goals,” says the Presi- 
dent's Commission. “To mention but a few: They 
may help to control delinquency, . . . serve on a 
school board, accept a tour of duty with government, 
participate actively in politics through parties or 
interest groups.” I need not remind P.T.A. members 
of the almost limitless opportunities offered through 
the Action Program of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. “The family,” the Commission 
affirms, “is at the heart of society. The educational 
process begins and is served most deeply in the 
home.” Our Action Program provides guidelines for 
“Strengthening the Home; Source of Our Nation's 
Greatness.” 

On the solemn occasion of the inauguration of the 
President of the United States, we do well, then, to 
think not only of the heavy burdens and duties of 
the Presidency but of our own obligations as citizens. 
Democracy is a shared undertaking. As the President 
takes his oath of office, let us remember that each of 
us also is summoned to “extraordinary personal 
responsibility, sustained effort, and sacrifice” to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend our Constitution so that 
freedom, equal opportunity, and “government of the 


people, by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HAVE YOU EVER BEEN SHOWN PLANS for a spanking 
new school? Or does a new ranch-type school already 
gleam in your community? Are you assured that the 
bond issue you worked so hard for will buy modern 
construction guaranteed to last a lifetime? 

I have disenchanting news for you. Of the thou- 
sands of schools being built today, probably 99.9 
per cent are obsolete before they open their doors. 
Why? Because the march of change in education has 
speeded to a quickstep while progress in school de- 
sign (despite acres of glass) slogs along at tortoise 
pac Cc. 

Let me give an example. New York City recently 
sold an old red brick school built more than a hun- 
dred years ago. Four blocks away it opened a hand- 
some, light, brick-and-glass school. Very modern to 
the eye. Yet the interior plans of these two schools, 
separated by a century, differ little. Both are egg-crate 
schools, 

What are egg-crate schools? Why do they block 
educational progress? What kind of buildings will 


foster, rather than hamper, progress? 
If you were to take the roof off most schools and 
look in, you would see a series of identical boxes, 
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thirty by forty feet, strung along both sides of a 
corridor. Into this egg crate every school day we 
drop clusters of twenty-five to thirty pupils and a 
teacher. In junior and senior high schools, every forty 
to fifty minutes by the bell we scramble together the 
boys and girls and some of the teachers into different 
compartments and then unscramble them. Stuck 
with our egg-crate construction, we are chained also 
to an outdated learning pattern. 

I can hear you say, “What's wrong with one teach- 
er to twenty-five or forty pupils? That's the kind of 
school I went to.” 


Fallacies and false assumptions 

If that’s the only way pupils learn in the school 
around the corner, there’s a great deal wrong with 
it. And this is why: 

First, the standard classroom plan assumes that a 
teacher can teach only a couple of dozen youngsters 
at a time. Anyone who has been taught in church or 
in large lecture groups knows that isn’t true. 

Second, it assumes that Johnny and Mary can’t 
learn by themselves. That isn’t true either. 

In the third place, it assumes that forty or fifty 
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With incredibly large numbers of children to educate 
and woefully insufficient numbers of competent 
teachers, the quality of education is bound to de- 
teriorate unless we are inventive and courageous in 


coping with the problem immediately. In this article 
some bold, imaginative measures are presented for 
our consideration. 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


minutes daily is the ideal amount of time to be 
spent on practically every subject, and we know that 
isn’t true. 

Finally, the typical classroom has few or no fittings 
for modern electronic devices. This assumes that the 
electronic revolution which radically changed our 
kitchens, living rooms, and indeed every room in our 
homes can make no contribution to the classroom. 
We know that isn’t true. 

Egg-crate school design throttles, lock steps, and 
hamstrings the education of millions of American 
children. What is the alternative? Let's look at the 
unfortunate victims in our lock-step schools—the 
student, the teacher, and the course of study. Then 
we'll consider what can be done, and is being done, 
to rescue them from the educational treadmill. 

Cooped up in a group of twenty-five to thirty-five, 
the student recites briefly perhaps once or twice a 
week. The rest of the time, probably bored, he listens 
to answers he already knows being given by his class- 
mates. In shop or lab he gets started on a project only 
to be stopped by a bell. In study hall he has a chair 
but no place to spread out his books and papers for 
serious work. 

To free the student from this frustrating treadmill, 
the school of the future will give him a work place of 
his own. (The only spot of privacy he now has is 
his steel locker.) It will provide him with time and a 
place (the teacher's private office) to get help from 
his teacher. In small rooms he will meet with groups 
small enough for real discussion. 


Students meet in small groups to discuss what 
they have learned in large-group instruction. 





An article in the 1960-61 study 
program on adolescence. 
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Now for the teacher. At present he meets five 
classes five days a week—125 students, or generally 
more, to face. He wants to give some individual help, 
but when and where? The lock-step schedule gives 
him no time; the egg-crate building gives him no 
office. Often he has no room he can call his own. 

To free the teacher to be a real teacher, we must 
relieve him of at least 40 per cent of his present 
class periods. Then he will be able to conduct small 
discussion groups of ten to fourteen. Later, in his 
own office, he can have personal conferences, cor- 
rect papers, and prepare lessons. 

Currently the course of study is still chained to 
the textbook. (“Read the next ten pages,” says the 
teacher. “There will be a quiz tomorrow.”’) To free 
the course of study, the library will become a much 
larger learning-resources center and the focal area of 
the school. There the student, freed for independent 
study, will be working up reports from many books. 
He will also use tapes, slides, and films. 

If he is deficient in spelling, in the library he will 
find tapes that teach him better than most teachers 
can. In the language lab, with its clusters of cubicles, 
he will learn and practice at his own rate. Gone will 
be the lock-step routine of read, recite, test. 

You will say, “This sounds like junior and senior 
high school. What about elementary schools?” 

Here the self-contained classroom with one teacher 
and thirty children will linger on. But change is in 
the wind. The elementary school teacher also wants 
to work with small groups and needs her own office. 
She too will team up with other teachers and teacher 
aides in teaching larger groups. Since she can’t be 
expert in all fields, she will surrender her pupils to 
other teachers for certain subjects—teachers who 
work in specially equipped spaces. 


© Evanston Township High School 





© Jefferson County (Colorado) Public Schools 


Members of a social studies teaching team have a chance to confer 
frequently in a room set aside for their use. 


“If the walls in typical egg-crate schools get in the 
way of the [new] school programs, why not get them 
out of the way?” asks Jonathan King, secretary of 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories. “A number 
of schools are doing just this. Crucial to this ap- 
proach is the operable wall, a wall that will serve as 
a reasonably good sound barrier, but can be re- 
tracted at will and at once. . . . The division and 
multiplication of space means savings in dollars. It 
also means freedom for education.” 


Rationale for rebellion 

Reasons for the growing revolt against lock-step 
education in egg-crate schools are well stated by J. 
Lloyd Trump: 

“If education is sound, it should develop on the 
part of learners independent responsibility for learn- 
ing. How do we now prepare a student for this need? 
We make him ready for independent responsibility 
by mothering him at every step in the journey. We 
ring beils to send him from one seat to the next. We 
lock the doors of the library and the laboratory so 
he cannot get into them to work by himself. We 
organize instruction so thoroughly and structure it 
so highly there are few opportunities for training by 
independent action. Then we wonder why stu- 
dents so mothered in May and June of their senior 
year seem so dependent when they present them- 
selves to the universities in September or take jobs. 
They have not learned adequately how to study, 
have not developed initiative, or a sense of personal 
. responsibility.” 

To see a school built to house education that 
fosters student independence, let’s travel to Wayland, 
Massachusetts. 

“Wayland High School clusters people around sub- 


ject matter. There are buildings for science and 
mathematics, for social studies, and for languages. 
Each of these buildings has a core reference area for 
individual independent work, and is surrounded by 
lecture rooms, classrooms, seminar rooms, labora- 
tories, and offices for groups of teachers. 

“The building implies a complete revolution in 
secondary education. First, it obviously suggests 
variety in the grouping of students and teachers. 
Second, it suggests that students should take more 
responsibility for their own education. The reference 
area has replaced the study hall, which in too many 
cases is . . . designed not for study, but . . . to keep 
students safely compounded when not assigned to 
classes. Third, the teachers’ offices suggest that some- 
thing is involved in teaching other than simply utter- 
ing words of wisdom.” 

Dade County (Miami, Florida) also has designed 
its newest schools to facilitate this revolution in ed- 
ucation, and the new Hillsdale High School in San 
Mateo, California, “can be divided, subdivided, and 
redivided throughout its life without great effort or 
expense.” These buildings will not stand in the way 
of improving education. 

Not long ago Dr. Trump and other enemies of 
lock-step education met in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
with ten noted school architects, The educators asked 
the architects to create designs to make possible new 
patterns of education. They did, and some of their 
solutions appear in the March 1960 issue of Architec- 
tural Forum. 

Note this: New schools for the new education do 
not have to be palaces, and they do not have to be 
twice as big or cost more than the beautiful, stream- 
lined egg crates now going up in many communities. 
Moreover, whatever changes may prove desirable in 
the future, the new type of school will be flexible. 
Walls won't have to be pulled down to make way for 
progress. Changes can be made with a push or a 
screw driver. 

The finest blueprints for schools of tomorrow can 
be found in a pamphlet called Images of the Future. 
It boasts the best parenthood. In the early nineteen- 
fifties the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, disturbed at the prospect of handling the 
approaching tidal wave of students, appointed a 
Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utili- 
zation of the Staff in the Secondary School. This long 
handle describes a search for ways to give more 
students a better education despite the anticipated 
limited supply of qualified teachers. Its director is 
Dr. Trump, formerly of the University of Illinois, 
now associate secretary of the N.A.S.-S.P., and a loyal 
friend of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Let’s pick up the victims of lock-step schools— 
students, teachers, and the curriculum—and see how 
Images of the Future proposes to rescue them: 
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For whom few bells toll 


“The school will do less scheduling of students in 
40- to 55-minute class periods. A student absorbed in 
work on a project will more frequently not have to 
stop when a bell rings at the end of a relatively short 
period. He will be able to continue his work instead 
of going on to something perhaps quite unrelated. 
. . » Possibly no bells will ring. . . . 

“The school of the future will schedule students 
in class groups for an average of only 18 hours a 
week, instead of the present 30 hours. Twelve of the 
18 hours will be spent in large-group instruction (100 
or more students) and six will be spent in small- 
group discussion (12-15 students). In addition to 
these 18 hours, the average student will be scheduled 
for about 12 hours a week in individual study. 

“Much more emphasis will be placed on training 
students to check their own progress. Students will 
be able to make more immediate self-appraisals, us- 
ing a variety of machines and self-marking tests, in- 
stead of waiting for teachers to grade their work.” 

Images of the Future also proposes a new setup 
for the school staff. Instead of the present pattern of 
a group of teachers with more or less equal duties 
and equal salaries, there will be a hierarchy of per- 
sonnel with varying responsibilities and salaries. 

Professional teachers will include teacher special- 
ists and general teachers. The specialists will be 
“teachers who demonstrate career interests and abili- 
ties. They will be responsible for overseeing all 
instruction in a given subject. They will teach sub- 
ject matter for which they are particularly well quali- 
fied, usually to relatively large groups of students.” 

“General teachers will be qualified, certificated per- 
sons with less experience. These teachers will partici- 
pate primarily as observers and consultants in dis- 
cussion groups. The assignment of general teachers 
to such small groups does not imply any lack of 
importance in this type of activity, but it recognizes 
that small-group discussions require less daily prep- 
aration by the teacher.” 

Below the professional level there will be instruc- 
tion assistants to “carry out such services as reading 
and evaluating some English themes, science reports, 
social studies, mathematics exercises, and other types 
of student papers.” There will also be clerks (prob- 
ably high school graduates with competence in 
typing) to “do routine duties which are part of the 
instructional program” and general aides to “super- 
vise students in such large areas as school grounds, 
cafeteria, corridors, auditoriums, and large meeting 
rooms.” Community consultants “will be used in 
specific assignments where they are better qualified 
than any available teacher.” In addition, staff special- 
ists, mainly professional workers, will provide services 
such as guidance, research, health, and aid to ex- 
ceptional children. 
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What can the P.T.A. member do to bring the 
school of the future to his communicy as soon as 
possible? Here are three suggestions: 


* Read and discuss important source materials, such 
as these: 

Images of the Future, a New Approach to the Secondary 
Schools by J. Lloyd Trump. Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Second- 
ary School, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois. Free. 

Schools of Tomorrow—Today: A Report on Educational 
Experiments Prepared for the New York State Education 
Department, Albany, New York, by Arthur T. Morse. Easy- 
to-read accounts of such pilot programs as team teaching 
in Lexington, Massachusetts; schools without grades in 
Appleton, Wisconsin; and education by television in 


Washington County, Maryland, and southwestern Indiana. 
Free. 


Catskill Area Project in Small School Design. State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. Practical 
plans to overcome the disadvantages of small high schools 
are described. 50 cents. 


Texas Looks at Staff Utilization. University of Texas, 
Austin. This is the summary of a conference, with brief 
reports of innovations from schools throughout the United 
States. Free. 


Planning for Schools with Television. Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. Concerning itself with much more than tele- 
vision, this handsome illustrated booklet contains exciting 
proposals on school buildings for the electronic age. Free. 


Moving the school clock ahead 

* Ask questions of your school board, school admin- 
istrators, and teachers. Do they know about the flood 
of proposals for improving schools? They may say, 
“Yes, we're always making improvements. Of course 
we believe in the importance of the teacher and a 
maximum class size of twenty-five.” Such an answer 
is a tip-off to stick-in-the-mud, pedagogic hooey. 
Don’t be put off. If a new school is proposed, ask to 
see the floor plans. If it’s another egg-crate design, 
ask, “Why can’t the new school be fitted with built-in 
flexibility for new and better programs?” 

* Working with your local administrators, propose 
some new programs. The schools of the future can’t 
wait for new buildings. Nor will they rise with the 
waving of a wand. They will come with specifics—for 
example, larger classes taught with an overhead 
projector, the use of tapes in language teaching, the 
introduction of team teaching or teacher aides, or the 
conversion of the library from a study-hall prison to 
a learning-resources center. In the publications listed 
above you will find projects that can be initiated in 
your community. 

Time is short. Youth’s future is precious. The pop- 
ulation wave makes it impossible to recruit enough 
competent teachers to operate our present everybody- 
equal school programs. Every P.T.A. member who 
loves his children and his country must start work- 
ing now to bring the school of the future into being 
tomorrow. 





° Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD DONNIE is totally absorbed in building 
with blocks when Mother enters his room and says, 
“All right, clean up that mess and come to dinner.” 
“Aw, Mom, can’t you see I’m working?” is the reply. 

Patty, aged four, is cuddling her rubber doll and 
murmuring maternally to it. She looks surprised 
when an adult wants to know what she is doing. 
“Why, I am feeding my baby,” she explains. As an 
afterthought she remarks, “Everybody knows babies 
get hungry. Mine gets hungry too!” 

And we remember also the preschooler who once 
told his teacher in a somewhat exasperated voice, 
“Well, don’t you know my job is to play?” 
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PAULINE PARK WILSON KNAPP 
and D, KEITH OSBORN 


PRESCHOOLERS 
ARE 
WORK-MINDED 


We could duplicate these incidents many times 
over to illustrate that the preschool child often sees 
play as his work. Unfortunately, the adults closest to 
the child often see play as a rather meaningless, messy 
waste of time. To the preschooler, however, his “job” 
of play is meaningful indeed. Preschoolers are truly 
work-minded. 


The age of discovery 

A child’s work begins very early in life. His “job 
description” for the first few months of life includes 
“working” with his eyes as he explores the environ- 
ment around him. A baby comes to know himself— 
insofar as his development makes this possible—by 


examining his toes, arms, hands, and feet. The infant 
senses the reactions of his “bosses” (his mother and 


father) to his behavior and thus gets early clues as to 
the type of supervision he will receive. When a rattle 
or doll is given to him, he immediately holds the un- 
familiar item up to his mouth and subjects it to an 
oral examination. In this manner the infant begins 
to examine the “tools” that the outside word has 
provided for him. 

As the child begins to crawl and then to walk, his 
job description changes slightly. He continues to ex- 
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plore and to test his body. He sees that he can grasp 
things and cope with situations that were beyond 
him only a few short months before. Exploring this 
larger world involves new challenges and new dan- 
gers. The toddler finds work in investigating pots, 
pans, forks, and spoons. He discovers that certain 
items like sockets, matches, and china ornaments are 
not included in his “work load.” 

One important job for the two-to-three-year-old is 
finding out more about himself—learning about Me. 
Learning to share with playmates and to take turns is 
another big assignment. Still later will come learning 
about others in society. But the first order of business 
is to learn “Who am I?” “What can I do?” This 
period can be most trying for Mother, for her little 
“worker” may appear to have undergone a sudden 
change. 

In his crude attempts to explore Me, the child fre- 
quently wishes to work things out for himself in an 
effort to determine what he can do. Often he stub- 
bornly refuses adult assistance, preferring to stay in 
his own orbit. Yet just when Mother feels he has 
learned to shift for himself, he reverses this free- 
wheeling approach and becomes very dependent on 
her. Sometimes, for example, the toddler plays alone 
quite comfortably; at other times he wants Mother 
to be ever present. This vacillation between depend- 
ent and independent behavior is typical of the young 
child. 

The toddler soon acquires an intelligible vocabu- 
lary, and this aspect of his development can be quite 
exciting. In a two-year-old world all nouns are trans- 
formed magically into proper nouns. “Airplane” is 
“Airplane!” “Car” is “Car!” and “Kitty” is “Meow!” 
On the other hand, the toddler translates a concept 
like sharing as “Me! Mommie, Me!’ And then there 
are “Yes” and “No,” but mostly “No!” During this 
period of the child’s growth, both parent and child 
have a job—a very difficult one. Both are concerned 
with the child’s learning that he is an autonomous 
individual in his own right and yet that there are 
other individuals in the society who also have rights. 
The parent, then, can expect his child to begin as- 
suming very simple responsibilities, such as picking 
up his toys, and to start learning to share. But even 
in these limited areas the wise parent knows that 
there will be moments requiring tact, patience, help- 
ful hints, and active assistance. 

The job description for the two-and-three-year-old 
will include a good deal of “process” work. By proc- 
ess work we mean that the very young child will con- 
cern himself with the possibilities that a new material 
has to offer. For example, when a toddler first en- 
counters paint he is likely to smell and taste it and 
then paint his arms, fingers, elbows, and the table—as 
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well as the paper the adult has provided. Work at 
this time consists in seeing all the potentialities of a 
new item rather than using it in the ordinary way. 
Thus a pan may become a hat or a sand toy; it is 
seldom seen as a container used in the preparation 
of food. 

During this period parents would probably do well 
to provide toys and equipment that may be used in 
a variety of ways—for example, blocks, cardboard 
boxes, milk cartons. Simple, unstructured toys give 
the child a chance to explore and to find many uses 
for an object. The ten-dollar scale fire truck has only 
limited uses for the two- or three-year-old. Often this 
kind of equipment is more frustrating than fun. 


The creative urge 


When the child is four or five years of age, the job 
description again changes. Developmentally, certain 
changes have taken place within the small worker. 
The toddling gait has disappeared, and his manner 
of play moves away from the purely process stage. 
Now the child may become more concerned with 
the product of his labors than with the process. In 
painting, for example, we see children beginning to 
draw pictures with recognizable forms and a meaning 
that the adult can sometimes decipher. 

At this time the child usually wishes to keep the 
products of his endeavors. Many mothers have wit- 
nessed the following episode: It is the close of the 
nursery school day. Mother is anxious to depart for 
home, and Johnny says, “I only got four of my pic- 
tures. I had five.” Then the mother and the teacher 
must scurry around and find that fifth picture. 

In many ways the five-year-old has temporarily re- 
solved the question of “Who am I?” He now seems to 
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devote much of his work load to other persons en- 
countered in his day-to-day contacts. In the nursery 
school doll corner we may see children working at 
acting out their interpretations of the roles of the 
mother, the grocer, the doctor, or the older sister in 
college. If the child has recently visited the zoo or 
the airport, he may reenact this experience as he en- 
deavors to make a place for it in his ever enlarging 
world. When an unusual personal experience oc- 
curs, we may see this event relived in play as the child 
attempts to put it in its proper perspective. A new 
baby in the family, a move to another city, or a stay 
in the hospital all become meaningful parts of the 
child’s play. 

Language for the four- and five-year-old has also 
undergone a change. One of the most rewarding ex- 
periences for a preschooler’s parents is observing the 
child “at work” with language. He has moved from 
the generalized sounds that characterized the lan- 
guage of infancy, and his vocabulary has increased to 
include complex sentences and abstract ideas. One 
may hear the older preschooler say “It’s your turn 
now”’—a concept that to the toddler seemed very 
remote. 

The child soon learns the social impact of the 
spoken word, and in nursery school we often hear the 
threat, “You let me play with your doll or you will 
not be invited to my birthday party.” 

There’s nothing quite like the joy of sharing a 
creative language experience with a young child as 
he discovers the magical sound of words that chime 
together, like “Ring-a-ling-ding, says the ding-dong 
bell.” Parents cherish the warm feeling with which 
a child eloquently describes his love: “Mom, I’m 
growing bigger, and so is my love. When I was real 
little, I only knew you a little and loved you a little. 
Now I’ve grown big, and I love you lots bigger!” 

Language exploration leads the child to silly talk 
like “Are you eating, Miss Eaton?” But as the child 
works with language he is able to tell us about his 
world and to give the sensitive adult an insight into 
his innermost feelings—like the child who dejectedly 
told his teacher, “I was a block and nobody builded 
me.” 

We can see, from the developmental picture just 
presented, that the preschooler has several jobs dur- 
ing his first five years and that this work is quite se- 
rious. He is charged with the task of learning about 
himself, his surroundings, his parents, and others in 
the community. He begins to accept responsibilities 
and fulfill reasonable expectations that our culture 
deems necessary for his age group. In addition, he 
begins to master a language that will form a basis 
for communication with himself and other people. 

We also observe that the child enjoys learning 
these tasks. Both process and product stages are filled 
with moments of experimentation and excitement. 
Doll play, bleck building, and learning the language 
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are approached with seriousness of purpose and with °* 
creative endeavor. 

Unfortunately in many instances something not so 
magical, not so exciting, happens to our work- 
minded, creative five-year-old. As a well-known psy- 
chiatrist once remarked, “Today's five-year-old crea- 
tive genius is tomorrow's eight-year-old quiet con- 
formist.” It would appear that in many cases parents, 
teachers, and other well-meaning adults work in ways 
that tend to inhibit rather than stimulate the child's 
natural urge to create, investigate, and discover. 


After-five events 


Sometimes an adult provides quick information 
that results in a “work stoppage” on the part of the 
preschooler. A statement like “No need to try that, 
honey; it won’t work”’ may give a child the solution 
to a problem he has been struggling with, but it also 
discourages further experimenting. 

In many ways the young child is a nonconformist, 
since our culture has not yet had time to teach him 
the “correct” solution to problems. He has not 
learned all the rules and regulations of conformity. 
Of course we wish, and our culture demands, that the 
children learn certain requirements for effective liv- 
ing. But we also want them to keep some of the 
unique qualities that label them as individuals. We 
do not want our child to take over undesirable cul- 
tural stereotypes such as “Girls can’t learn math” or 
“Boys never cook.” We would rather see the parent 
or teacher ask questions with the child and say, “I 
don’t know either. Let’s look it up together.” Or 
“Why not try, and see what happens?” 

If the child is to continue working and exploring 
we must play down the adult concept of “I know it 
won't work” and play up the preschooler’s concept of 
“I wonder what will happen if .. . ?” 

Work continues as long as a problem exists. Work 
progresses when a person rejects the idea of the im- 
possible. Work flourishes in the atmosphere of the 
exciting and the unknown. Such an atmosphere pre- 
vails in homes and schools where the child’s mind is 
stirred and stretched, his imagination respected, and 
the fruits of his labors appreciated. 

The thrill of exploration, the excitement of dis- 
covery, the fresh eagerness of the preschooler do not 
have to come to an end with the onset of textbooks 
and school routine. They can continue through life 
for the child whose work-mindedness is understood 
and nurtured. Even as an adult, such a person will 
know the continued delight of learning through his 
senses and the strong joy of daring to dream a dream. 





Pauline Park Wilson Knapp is one of the nation’s 
authorities on childhood education. She is director 
of the famed Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. D. 
Keith Osborn is the able coordinator of community 
services for the school. 
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The Mind and Music 

An unusual concert was broadcast recently by the Bel- 
gian radio network, It consisted of works of famous com- 
posers who at one period or other in their lives suffered 
mental disturbances. The program, which was planned in 
observance of World Mental Health Year, included com- 
positions by Schumann, Moussorgsky, Hugo Wolf, Cha- 
brier, and Ravel. It was designed to prove that former 


mental health patients can produce works of high artistic 
merit. 


World Campus 

When Crown Prince Akihito and Princess Michiko of 
Japan visited Hawaii last September, the Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce gave the imperial couple a three-thou- 
sand-dollar check for a scholarship to be presented in their 
names to Japanese students. The recipients will be among 
some fifty students in the Far East who have received 
scholarships to the new East-West Center for international 
cultural exchange. The Center is really a college, a part of 
the University of Hawaii, and it has been made possible 
by a ten-million-dollar grant from the State Department. 
Hardly any place could be so appropriate for such a 
center as Hawaii, itself a living laboratory of human 
brotherhood among many peoples. 

The East-West Center will seek to promote understand- 
ing between Eastern and Western nations. It will ap- 
proach this goal not only through a varied academic pro- 
gram but also through actual day-to-day living together 
and interchange of information. Most of the students will 
be college graduates who will concentrate on problems of 
greatest need in their own countries. 


To See the World 

A newspaper edition with a circulation of only sixteen 
persons? Yes, and it’s well worth the cost when the “read- 
ers” are blind, thought the weekly Springs and Brakpan 
Advertiser of Johannesburg, South Africa. The special edi- 
tion is recorded on tape through the initiative of the local 
branch of Tape Aids for the Blind to serve the blind 
people of the city. A team of readers has volunteered to 
make recordings in both English and Afrikaans. 


Clues to Climates 

Plants, like people, are sensitive to their surroundings, 
and one of the most fascinating branches of botany is 
plant ecology, the study of how plants are related to their 
environment. Now ecology is going to be automated. In 
France at the Montpellier University Institute of Botany 
a machine called an “ecotron” is being installed under the 
direction of Professor Louis Emberger, one of the world’s 
leading authorities on plant ecology. The machine will 
reproduce with the utmost exactitude conditions of light, 
temperature, and humidity for any spot on the globe. But 
that isn’t all. (As the ecologists themselves say, “Why spend 
more than a million dollars to duplicate what nature offers 
at no cost?”) The ecotron will go on to take apart the 
artificial climate so that the ecologist can learn which of 
these external conditions is essential to the life of a plant. 
Then he will turn over his findings to agricultural en- 
gineers, who will devise ways of increasing the production 
of food in a particular climate. 


Artful Enterprise 

Workers in a factory near Arnhem, in the Netherlands, 
can enjoy art while they work. The factory has recently 
acquired a collection of paintings by modern artists, which 
it intends to put on display in the workrooms, The paint- 
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ings, obtained with the assistance of the European Cul- 
tural Foundation and the Netherlands “Art and Enter- 
prise” Foundation, were executed especially for the firm 
by artists of twelve European countries. The Netherlands 
Institute of Cultural Relations urges other firms to get 
into the movement so that exchanges may be arranged. 


Milk of Human Kindness 

What’s the latest thing in dairy products? Buffalo milk. 
This delicacy can be used for drinking or made into but- 
ter, cheese, or ice cream. You probably won't get any, 
though. Headquarters for the exotic-sounding beverage is 
the gleaming new Baghdad (Iraq) Central Dairy at Abu 
Ghraib, a farming suburb in Baghdad’s western outskirts. 
Here, with equipment from a dozen nations, a modern 
plant is getting into operation. The Baghdad dairy is the 
first in the East to produce sterilized milk—milk that can 
be kept fresh and germ-free for weeks without being 
refrigerated. 

More than half a dozen nations pooled efforts through 
the United Nations Children’s Fund to help the Iraqis 
develop new and better dairy products from buffalo milk 
and establish the processing plant. If it is successful, say 
experts, diets can be revolutionized in half the world—the 
half that still goes to bed hungry. 


Food for Thought 


World food production can be doubled by irrigating 
deserts, says Jacob S. Joffe, professor emeritus of Rutgers 
University, in a paper read before the Congress of the 
International Society of Soil Science at the University of 
Wisconsin. Desert reclamation is particularly important 
in the many underdeveloped countries. But much study 
is needed before it will be safe to increase food production 
by this means. The mere addition of water to dry land is 
not enough. In fact, it may make things worse. Water can 
cause salts to accumulate in the soil. Historically, this is 
what caused the once fertile Middle Eastern region to be- 
come unproductive. Again, irrigated land may become so 
hard that water cannot sink in. 

A manual on this subject has been published by the 
Government Salinity Laboratory at Riverside, California. 
It has become an international best seller and has inspired 
the creation of similar laboratories abroad. 


W 
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AFTER HIS MOST RECENT long, hard look at American 
education, James B. Conant warned of “an almost 
vicious” overemphasis on interscholastic athletics in 
the junior high schools. Such activities—along with 
marching bands and full-dress graduation ceremonies 
—have no place in the junior high, he said, and they 
should be eliminated. 

There was considerable agreement from public 
school officials but little, if any, audible disagree- 
ment. Did some administrators suppress their dissent 
to avoid public debate with a man of Dr. Conant’s 
prestige? Or was there virtually no disagreement? To 
find out, the National Parent-Teacher sent question- 
naires to a representative group of school superin- 
tendents across the country. They were promised 
anonymity and requested to speak their minds. 

Asked if they agreed with Dr. Conant that there 
is an almost vicious overemphasis on interscholastic 
athletics in the junior high, the superintendents said 
no by a five-to-one margin. But there’s a catch here. 
With only two exceptions, the noes came from 
schools that have no interschool programs and there- 
fore no problem. And all the yeses came from schools 
with separate, distinct interscholastic programs for 
seventh- and eighth-graders. All but two of the super- 
intendents who have the problem would like to get 
rid of it. Those who don’t have it may not think 
there is overemphasis, but they don’t plan to get 
involved. 

Lest there be a misunderstanding: Virtually to a 
man, the superintendents favor a well-rounded, intra- 
mural physical education program, with school-wide 
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participation and with proper controls and supervi- 
sion. Their disapproval is directed at interschool 
competition. 

The superintendents acknowledge there is great 
pressure from the community—the parents, the mer- 
chants, and the sports writers—to have interscholastic 
athletics at the junior high level, and even in ele- 
mentary school. Some have tried to meet the pres- 
sure by organizing informal games on Saturday 
mornings with several teams of near-equal ability 
representing each school. “If we don’t do it,” wrote 
one superintendent, “the parents will, and they are 
likely to do it badly.” 


More cons than pros 


The school officials were asked to explain why 
they approved or disapproved of interscholastic ath- 
letics for junior high students. One of the two re- 
spondents who have such programs and want to keep 
them replied that they “encourage scholarship and 
better discipline.” The other said they “induce the 
boy to take pride in his physical development—prop- 
er diet, abstinence from smoking, and so on.” Also, 
“These boys need the cooperative learning experi- 
ence that team relationships permit.” Hedging a bit, 
however, this superintendent added, “Overemphasis 
can be undesirable at the junior high level as well 
as senior high. Our program is not directed toward 
spectator emphasis.” 

As far as this particular sampling went, these were 
the only two school officials who, speaking from their 
own experience, could find anything good to say 
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about interscholastic athletics in junior high school. 

One administrator who has interscholastic ath- 
letics and doesn’t want them said they “develop lack 
of perspective and promote false values.” Another 
opposed them on the following grounds: “(1) The 
chance of permanent injury, particularly to the 
joints, is great, according to medical evidence. (2) 
Boys, particularly in football, do not compete against 
their physical equals. (3) Money, time, and energy 
are taken from the intramural program, the most im- 
portant program of all.” Another said, “The boys are 
too immature, physically and emotionally.” 

Among those wh» don’t have and don’t want inter- 
scholastic athletics, the most frequent reasons were 
that they put too much emphasis on winning; that 
they interfere with the school’s general physical edu- 
cation program for all children; and that they are 
designed to please the spectators—parents—rather 
than help the youngsters. 

One superintendent, who is widely known and 
highly respected in the world of education, wrote a 
thoughtful letter to explain his position: 

“I have heard many supposedly outstanding super- 
intendents say, ‘Give me a good athletic program, a 
good R.O.T.C. program, and a good band program 
and the parents will be happy and never ask about 
the academic program.’ There may be some justifica- 
tion for such a statement, but if there is, it is a ter- 
rible commentary on our values as parents. 

“I am convinced that we are in danger of deterio- 
rating into a weak nation, despite the fact that we are 
rabid sports fans. Practically all children are trans- 
ported everywhere they go, and they have little op- 
portunity for practical exercise, such as doing chores. 
. . » We have never needed a strong physical edu- 
cation program so badly as we need it right now. 

“I also believe that interscholastic athletics are the 
natural outgrowth of a good physical education pro- 
gram. It is regrettable that we cannot operate a good 
sports program without pressure because athletics 
are overemphasized—not so much in the grade schools 
and the junior highs as in the high schools and uni- 
versities. There is too much pressure on high school 
coaches to win, and to some extent it has taken the 
fun of participation out of our programs. 

“Personally I think we need such programs, but 
we educators need to control the program and not let 
the program control the school. I don’t think we will 
ever discontinue interscholastic athletics at the high 
school level, but we must work diligently to control 
them.” 

Another superintendent noted that a growing num- 
ber of private and parochial high schools offer full 
tuition scholarships to youngsters who show athletic 
prowess in junior high. “It is bad enough,” he wrote, 
“that a good high school athlete is besieged by offers 
from colleges and universities. But what must such 
recruiting tactics do to the very impressionable 
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youngster in his early teens? Can he possibly main- 
tain a semblance of balance? Can he possibly realize 
that school is for education, not for football, basket- 
ball, and track?” 

The pressure for interscholastic athletics doesn’t 
come from the seventh- and eighth-graders them- 
selves. The pressure comes from parents. Asked who 
would most vigorously oppose any move to abolish 
such a program at any grade level, the school officials 
agreed it would be “the community.” 


Senior pressures on junior highs 

They also were substantially agreed that the rapid 
spread of Little League baseball teams, Pop Warner 
football leagues, and the like has brought increased 
pressure for interscholastic athletics in the junior 
high. It follows that many of them would have harsh 
words for the Little League program. 

One superintendent told of a father in his neigh- 
borhood, a former professional baseball player. “This 
father,” he wrote, “will not allow his thirteen-year- 
old to play baseball with other children except in 
Little League games. When the father comes home 
from work he goes with his son into the back yard, 
and they play ball for an hour or so. At ieast, the 
father calls it play; I’m sure his son doesn’t. And to 
top it off, on the day of a Little League game, the 
father drives his boy to the field and back—a round 
trip of four blocks!” 

Another superintendent enclosed the following re- 
port from the September 5 issue of Newsweek: 

“A few minutes before Monterrey, Mexico, met 
Fort Worth, Texas, in the semifinals of the Little 
League World Series at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
last week, Harold (Lucky) Haskins, the director of 
the Mexican team, stood on the lip of the dugout 
and stared down at his eleven- and twelve-year-old 
athletes. 

“ “Are you Mexicans?’ Haskins barked. 

“ ‘Si, si,” shouted the players. 

““Do you love your country?’ 

*. 

“*Are you proud of your flag?’ 

oe eae 

“Will you let the Texans lower it?’ 

“*No, no.’ 

“Then Haskins, satisfied with his pep talk, sat 
down in the dugout, and the boys, justifiably nerv- 
ous, went out on the field—and lost to the Texans. 
For half an hour after the game, the Mexican boys 
cried. ‘We should never have left Monterrey,’ said 
Haskins, acidly. 

“The Little League World Series, drawing young- 
sters from all over the world to Williamsport each 
summer, is a brilliant spectacle. Almost every boy 
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who participates in the series relishes the experi- 
ence—living in a Lycoming College dorm, playing 
before noisy capacity crowds, signing autographs for 
starry-eyed fans. But all the fuss and furor over the 
subteen-agers—with the adult-imposed emphasis on 
victory and hero worship—raise a pressing question: 
Does success spoil Little Leaguers? 

“*No,’ say the men who run the international 
Little League program. ‘We teach the boys the value 
of sportsmanship, the importance of competition.’ 

“ Yes,’ says Joey Jay, the Milwaukee Braves pitcher, 
who was the first Little Leaguer ever to become a 
big leaguer. ‘I've known a lot of kids who were 
treated like little heroes. Afterward, they expected 
everything to be handed them on a silver platter— 
and it wasn’t. They couldn't adjust.’ 

“Beyond any doubt, the boys in Williamsport last 
week were treated as little heroes, especially the Lev- 
ittown, Pennsylvania, players, who beat Fort Worth 
5-0 in the final (as Joe Mormello pitched a no-hitter 
and struck out sixteen Texas batters). ‘This is a 
dream,’ said infielder Julian Kalkenstein. 

““T wonder when I’m gonna wake up,’ said catcher 
Brian Pennington. 

“ ‘If it’s like this all my life,’ insisted Rollie Clark, 
a four-foot-six, eighty-pound second baseman, ‘I 
never want to wake up.’” 


Outsize burdens on undersize backs 

The superintendent who sent along this clipping 
asked a few questions himself: “Must we ask eleven- 
and twelve-year-olds to assume the burden of school, 
community, state, and even national honor? Must we 
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teach them at this tender age that it isn’t how you 
play the game but whether you win or lose? Must 
we transform their baseball teams into circus acts for 
the entertainment and pride of their parents? Can't 
we just let them play ball for the fun of playing? 
Can't we just let them be kids?” 

Shane McCarthy, executive director of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness, expressed similar 
concern last spring at the annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers in Phila- 
delphia. “Parents,” he said, “must realize that youth 

. must have the opportunity to grow and develop 
on its own. Instead parents are trying to speed their 
children into too early maturity. 

“Adults,” he went on, “do not demand or expect 
enough physical activity from their children... . 
We build miles and miles of turnpikes, but where 
are the hiking trails? Our children camp out in 
junior-size country clubs. Why should they walk 
when we make it so easy for them to ride? Why 
should they stand when they can sit? 

“Adult example is the most compelling force in 
democracy—and it is very doubtful that today’s adults 
can be looked upon as paragons of fitness. We buy 
our fun and watch others participate.” 

If all children in school—or even most of them— 
could benefit by programs of interscholastic athletics, 
perhaps there might be less objection to them. The 
fact is that participation is limited to a select few, 
and it’s far from certain that even those few benefit. 

Admiral Rickover, in testimony before a congres- 
sional subcommittee, declared, “Organized athletics 
with huge interschool and intercollege games in 
which only a handful of star athletes take part are 
distinctly American phenomena, unknown elsewhere. 
They do not serve the same purpose as physical train- 
ing abroad, or at least only marginally. ... No 
school child [in Europe or Russia] would ever be 
permitted to waste his time in school by training to 
be a star on the school’s football team so that the 
team could then entertain the adult community. 
Physical education in Russia—as in the rest of Europe 
—is centered on developing the body of each child, 
on the old principle of mens sana in corpore sano.” 

What is our goal? For every child a healthy mind 
in a healthy body? Or highly competitive, selected 
teams performing under pressure for the pleasure of 
adults, probably at the expense of well-rounded pro- 
grams for all children and possibly to the detriment 
of the young competitors’ wholesome development? 
In their replies to the National Parent-Teacher ques- 
tionnaire the school superintendents made their 
choice unmistakably clear. Will parents back them up? 





Raymond Squires is a free-lance journalist whose 
interest in the nation’s schools—sparked by his own 
school-age children—leads him to write on educational 
problems. 
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Voices in the Dark.—“Talking books” 
are now being distributed free each 
year to about 1,800 blind Americans, 
who are thus being helped to become 
more independent and productive citi- 
zens. The organization responsible for 
this worthwhile activity is eight-year- 
old Recording for the Blind, Inc., 121 
East Fifty-eighth Street, New York 22. 
It makes recordings for elementary and 
secondary school pupils as well as col- 
lege students and adults. In the last 
fifteen months the number of volun- 
teer readers in the project has in- 
creased from about 3,500 to 15,000. The 
Library of Congress furnishes record- 
players to the blind without charge. 


Reading for blind listeners requires 
more than a beautiful voice. In fact, 
professional actors and commentators 
may read too dramatically, so that 
the student is distracted from the con- 
text. What is needed is reading that is 
clear, intelligent, and interesting. More 
than half of the 2,600 people tested as 
readers to date have been rejected. 


Parent-Alert Plan.—In twenty-nine com- 
munities in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
teen-agers who drive carelessly have 
small chance of concealing their driv- 
ing misbehavior from their parents. 
Under a safety plan devised by the 
Cleveland Automobile Club, local po- 
lice departments send “parent-alert” 
notices whenever a youngster is repri- 
manded for minor traffic infractions. 
Then parents may take appropriate 
action. In fact the Automobile Club 
hopes that the “parent-alert” plan will 
“encourage parental responsibility and 
constructive discipline.” 


Outpost of Intellectual Freedom.— 
Alaska now has its own university, the 
first private four-year institution of 
higher learning in the new state, 
Alaska Methodist University. The five- 
hundred-acre campus is situated at An- 
chorage in a spectacular setting of sea 
and mountains. Two ultra-modern 
buildings wiil be at the service of some 
150 students this year. Only courses in 
liberal arts will be offered now, but 
later the university plans to add col- 
leges of medicine, law, engineering, 
and other disciplines. 


Next—Braces?—Is your cow showing 
signs of old age? Maybe all she needs 
is a set of false teeth. Nelson Cruz 
Arias, a dentist from Cali, Colombia, 
says that “by wearing false teeth, a cow 
can Start gaining weight again and have 
several more years of useful life.” 


Brass Tacks Degree.—There’s a new de- 
gree in the academic world—Ed. S., or 
specialist in education, created by the 
University of Michigan’s School of 
Education. The degree is granted for 
two years’ graduate work in profession- 
al areas of education that do not re- 
quire emphasis on research associated 
with the doctor's degree. Evidence of 
superior scholarship and high promise 
of professional achievement are re- 
quired for admission to the program. 


Sermons with Punch.—Push-button ser- 
mons are attracting hundreds of visi- 
tors to a church in a Dorset village in 
England. In return for your punch you 
get a recorded sermon by the vicar and 
a chorus from a choir at an illuminated 
altar. 
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It’s About Time.—In the school year 
1958-59, for the first time in modern 
educational history in the United 
States, the number of men teaching in 
public secondary schools was greater 
than the number of women. 


Water Ways.—Do you use 100 gallons 
of water a day? If not, you're not get- 
ting your share of the nation’s running 
water, which rushes through our homes 
and factories at the staggering rate of 
18,000,000,000 gallons a day. If you're 
an average suburban householder, you 
use more water in puttering around 
the house and garden than it takes to 
wash either your clothes or your car. 


The Smoke Clears Away.—There will 
be no more smoking in halls and class- 
rooms at Princeton University. Both 
faculty and students are included in 
the ban. The university's budget just 
won't stand for the house-cleaning bill. 
The university expects to save about 
$16,700 annually in cleaning and floor- 
refinishing costs. 


Numbers of Things.—Here’s a useful 
list of emergency telephone numbers 
for a mother to leave with her baby 
sitter. The list is recommended by the 
National Baby Care Council. Show the 
list to the sitter, advises the Council, 
and then place it near the phone so it 
cannot be misplaced or overlooked: 


Police department Place where parents 
Fire department can be reached 
Physician A nearby neighbor 


Where Books Are Bound.—If an ele- 
mentary school has its own central li- 
brary and librarian, it is eligible to get 
books from the Traveling Elementary 
School Science Library. This portable 
library, financed by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, operates in about 800 
schools throughout the United States. 
It consists of 160 books chosen by edi- 
tors, teachers, librarians, and science 
reviewers, with subject matter covering 
the major scientific areas including 
mathematics. The books are classified 
as simple, intermediate, or advanced. 
There are titles, too, for talented chil- 
dren who read beyond their years. 


How Much Do You Sleep?—People do 
not need less sleep as they grow older. 
F. Clement, M.D., of Paris, France, 
studied the sleep requirements of per- 
sons over sixty years of age and found 
that those who grow up sleeping only 
five hours a night continue to do so as 
they age; people who grow up sleeping 
nine hours a night keep right on losing 
nine hours out of every twenty-four. 
The average sleeping time from age 
thirty through age eighty is seven hours 
and twenty minutes a night. 
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A Mock 
Television 


the P.T.A. 


Characters. Representatives from the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and a high school newspaper; a moderator; three 
P.T.A. representatives—the president, a teacher, and a 
school principal. 

Setting. The moderator sits at a small table, center 
stage. At a larger table, placed at an angle to his left, 
are the P.T.A. representatives. At another table on his 
right are the representatives of the mass media. 


Moderator. Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
Every week on this TV program we bring you a per- 
son or an organization that is making a very impor- 
tant contribution to the nation’s welfare. Our guest 
organization tonight is as familiar as apple pie or 
ice cream. It’s as popular as hot dogs or hamburgers. 
Furthermore it’s fairly well known in Europe and 
even in faraway Japan. 

Here at home it’s so well known that stores and 
manufacturers use it in their advertising copy. One 
manufacturer, for example, advertises a dress as just 
the kind of casual thing you'll want for its meetings. 
And all kinds of home labor-saving devices, from 
washing machines to lawn mowers, are advertised as 
giving people more time to engage in that organiza- 
tion’s activities. 

It doesn’t get quite so much attention in the press 
as the national sport of baseball, but it gets quite a 
lot. It appears in cartoons and comic strips. Comedi- 
ans make wisecracks and jokes about it. But every 
day in newspapers across the country there are seri- 
ous stories about its constructive work. Wherever a 
genuine, hard-hitting effort is being made to improve 
children’s welfare or education—whether it’s in a 
town, a city, the country, or a suburb—you’ll find 
that organization in the thick of things. 

Now, this TV program isn’t a quiz show or an 
information contest. Ordinarily we don’t ask our 
audience to guess our guest’s identity. But I would 
venture to say that most persons in this audience 
are, or at least at some time have been, members of 
the organization we’re going to discuss. So I ask you, 
members of the audience, what organization is it? 

Audience. P.T.A.! The P.T.A.! 

Moderator. Right. You're absolutely right. It is 
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the P.T.A. Now, the question we're going to explore 
is, Why is this organization vital to the welfare of 
the United States? What is it doing that is so impor- 
tant that the nation would suffer an incalculable loss 
if it didn’t exist? 

To ask the questions we have [gesturing] a repre- 
sentative from a television network, a radio commen- 
tator, a newspaper reporter, and a high school stu- 
dent who is the editor of his school paper. To answer 
the questions we have [gesturing] three P.T.A. rep- 
resentatives. 

Now, for the first question. Mr. Henderson from 
TV, what’s on your mind? 

TV Representative. I've always thought of the 
P.T.A. as primarily a woman's organization. But I 
see that two of the three P.T.A. representatives here 
tonight are men. I should like to ask why. Is the 
P.T.A. becoming a man’s organization? 

P.T.A. President (a man). That’s a good question. 
I’m delighted to answer it. One of the myths or mis- 
conceptions about the P.T.A. is that it still carries a 
feminine label. Some newspapers make the mistake 
of putting news about the P.T.A. on the woman's 
page or the society page. Let me hasten to say we're 
glad to see P.T.A. news anywhere, because it’s im- 
portant news. But the P.T.A. isn’t a woman's organi- 
zation, and it isn’t a social club. It’s an educational 
organization and a civic action group. It isn’t afraid 
to confront issues and take a stand on them. As such 
it’s a natural for men. Communities that aren’t good 
for children are also bad for business, for govern- 
ment, for a law-abiding community. 

Teacher. It’s true, of course, that the P.T.A. was 
organized in 1897 as the National Congress of Moth- 
ers, but it wasn’t long before teachers and men 
started coming in. In 1900, for example, President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who was then governor of New 
York, became chairman of the National Advisory 
Council. He served in that capacity for nineteen 
years. 

P.T.A. President. Yes, and as psychology has turned 
up more and more evidence of fathers’ importance in 
shaping their children’s moral character and person- 
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ality, more and more fathers have been joining up 
to learn more about their job as parents. After all, 
fathers are just as eager as mothers to assure their 
youngsters first-rate homes, schools, and communities. 
The national organization now has nearly twelve 
million memberships, At the last count, if I remem- 
ber correctly, some four million members, or about 
a third of the membership, were men. 

School Principal (a man). I'd like to come into 
this discussion if I may. There’s another myth or 
misconception about the P.T.A. that I'd like to 
explode right now. When I first joined the P.T.A. 
I had the idea that it was not only a mothers’ organi- 
zation but a school organization. I thought its only 
interest was in schools and that one of its chief func- 
tions was to raise money for school equipment. I've 
been amazed and delighted to discover how broad 
the P.T.A.’s interests really are. Of course, it’s inter- 
ested in improving children’s schools, but it’s also 
interested in their homes and communities, It’s inter- 
ested in children’s physical fitness, their emotional 
health, and their safety. 

Teacher. Let me add that we're also deeply con- 
cerned about the mass media—especially the movies 
and TV programs that children watch. Unfortunately 
we have to be concerned, too, with protecting young- 
sters from pornographic materials and pictures and 
from sex molesters. 

P.T.A. President. Indeed we are. The P.T.A.’s also 
work for more libraries, recreational facilities, men- 
tal health clinics, and other community services that 
children and families need. 

Moderator. It looks to me as if the problems the 
P.T.A.’s deal with are man-sized problems. 

P.T.A. President. You bet they are. When we work 
for better schools, health centers, traffic laws, and 
safer, more wholesome communities, we're often 
dealing with legislation. We run up against problems 
of finance, taxation, and government. To accomplish 
our aims we work with other organizations and with 
law-enforcement agencies. I can tell you again that 
there are plenty of tough and challenging jobs for 
men as well as women in P.T.A. work. 

Reporter. Sounds to me as if the P.T.A. is trying 
to cover a pretty big territory. How much does it 
really accomplish in down-to-earth, practical terms? 

Teacher. Do you consider helping to ease the 
teacher shortage practical? Giving scholarships to 
promising young teachers-to-be? Helping float bond 
issues to permit the construction of new schools? 
Familiarizing the public with the need for more and 
better family counseling services? 

Reporter. Stop! Stop! I admit these projects are 
just about as practical as you can get. But my news- 
paper is interested in news about this community. 
Tell us what the P.T.A. is doing for our town. 

P.T.A. President. Plenty. Just let me tell you about 
the projects local P.T.A.’s accomplished last year and 
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those we are working on right now. (Fill in with an 
account of appropriate activities.) 

Reporter. Great Scott! Are things like this going 
on all over? 

P.T.A, President. Certainly. The P.T.A. program is 
an action program. Currently our theme is “Strength- 
ening the Home, Source of Our Nation's Greatness.” 
Of course P.T.A.’s in different communities carry on 
different projects, depending on local needs. 

Reporter. Even for somebody who's supposed to 
keep his nose in the news, this has really been an eye 
opener. You can be sure your local newspaper is 
always interested in getting stories about projects 
like these. 

Radio Commentator. I'd like to ask a very specific 
question. Miss Adams, you mentioned that the P.T.A. 
was trying to protect children from pornography. I 
know this is a serious problem. Would you tell us 
exactly what the P.T.A. is doing about it? 

Teacher. The first step is to alert our members to 
the problem, give them information. A mother, to 
her horror and consternation, finds a pornographic 
picture in her child’s room. Where did he get it? 
Questioned, the child says it came in the mail. Why 
did he send for it? But, he protests, he didn’t send 
for it. How did he get it, then? He doesn’t know. 
The mother is baffled, worried. What can she do? 
What should she do? 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
brings to its members, and to the public, information 
about the pornography racket and what can be done 
tO wipe it out, 

Reporter. How does the National Congress get this 
information to its members and the public? 

Teacher. The National Congress has various chan- 
nels of communication, but I would say the most 
important one is the official P.T.A. magazine. (Holds 
up a recent issue.) 

Principal. I certainly agree. To introduce this dif- 
ficult and complex problem of obscene materials, the 
P.T.A. magazine published a most illuminating arti- 
cle. It described the horrifying extent of the mail- 
order pornography business and gave specific infor- 
mation on action that parents and P.T.A.’s can take. 





P.T.A. President. I recall that article vividly. “Por- 
nography—the New Black Plague,” it was called. 
There have been other articles too. We can be sure 
that as research uncovers new information, as new 
legislation is proposed, and as communities come up 
with workable plans for dealing with the problem, 
the magazine will keep us informed. It’s going to give 
us the weapon we need to lick this menace: sound 
information on which to base sound, effective action. 

Student Editor. Mr. President, how long has the 
National Congress been publishing this magazine? 

P.T.A. President. A long time. Since 1906, in fact. 

Teacher. You see, when the National Congress was 
organized sixty-four years ago there were very few 
magazines or popular materials of any kind devoted 
primarily to child development and child guidance. 
Members of study groups prepared information pa- 
pers of their own—“loan papers” they were called— 
and these were passed around from member to mem- 
ber and group to group until they fell apart. The 
magazine was started because parents were hungry 
for knowledge about rearing and educating their 
children. It was a pioneer in parent education. To- 
day it is recognized by experts, as it has been recog- 
nized from the beginning, as a leader in that field. 

P.T.A. President. Let me add that parents still 
have a need and a keen desire for sound, useful, 
usable information on guiding children as they grow. 

Teacher. Incidentally, Guiding Children as They 
Grow is the catchy title of a paperback collection of 
articles reprinted from the P.T.A. magazine. Our 
P.T.A. recommends this handy, inexpensive paper- 
back book, as well as the magazine, for use in P.T.A. 
parent education study-discussion groups. 

Principal. I'd like to put in a word about the 
excellent coverage that education receives in the 
magazine. It’s full of articles on important issues 
in education, and it serves as a forum for ideas on 
solving educational problems. That’s how the maga- 
zine helps to build an informed, alert membership 
that will take informed, intelligent action on matters 
affecting children. 

Teacher. It’s amazing how the P.T.A. magazine 
stays up to the minute on happenings in education, 
even in these days of rapid change in our educational 
theory and practice. For example, before Dr. Conant’s 
report on the American high school and his later 
study of the junior high school were published in 
book form, the P.T.A. magazine had already pub- 
lished articles by Dr. Conant on these subjects. 

Principal. I’m always finding provocative articles 
on education in the magazine. I remember particu- 
larly the excellent ones on merit pay for teachers, on 
ability grouping, and on promotion policies. 

I've been impressed, too, with the articles on the 
controversy over the teaching of reading. Then there 
were the memorable ones on college admissions and 
on the education of gifted children. 
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FOR DISTINGUISHED THE 
INTERPRETATION OF EDUCATION 


P.T.A. President. And don’t forget the regular 
monthly feature “What’s Happening in Education?” 
Parents and teachers send in questions to that depart- 
ment, and they're answered by one of the foremost 
education writers in the country, William D. Bout- 
well. 

‘ Teacher. 1 suppose everyone knows that the maga- 
zine won a 1960 School Bell Award for “distin- 
guished service in the interpretation of education.” 

Student Editor. What's most interesting to me are 
the “Motion Picture Previews” and the reviews of 
TV programs in the magazine. 

Moderator (surprised). Do you read the P.T.A. 
magazine? 

Student Editor. Why yes, I do, quite a bit. You 
see, there are some very helpful articles on prepar- 
ing for a career and on getting ready for college and 
on driving and codes of conduct and other things 
that are very interesting to high school students as 
well as to their parents. Of course, I’ve been reading 
the movie reviews since I was about nine. In fact, 
I’ve practically been brought up by the P.T.A. maga- 
zine. My father and mother think it’s the greatest. 

Moderator. Well, I'm sure you're a credit to them 
and to the magazine. 

-TV Man. I hope your parents heard that. Are they 
watching this program? 

Student Editor. Oh, yes. But what I wanted to say 
about the TV reviews is that our whole family reads 
them. We may not agree with each other or with all 
the reviewers’ opinions, but one thing the family 
does agree about: You can’t read a page of the 
reviews without many a hearty chuckle. We have 
some very lively family discussions as a result of 
these reviews and I think we’re getting more know- 
ing about TV. When we think a program is very 
good, we write to the station or the program sponsor 
and say so. That’s what the P.T.A. magazine rec- 
ommends. And when there’s something we think is 
bad, we write about that too. 

Principal. Good! I’m sure that’s the way to get 
better programs. Incidentally, have you noticed that 
the evaluations are widely quoted in the press? I'm 
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sure you know that they have been warmly com- 
mended by distinguished television critics. Naturally, 
when a mother telephones me to ask what programs 
I recommend for children, I refer her to the P.T.A. 
evaluations. 

Reporter. I'd like to go back to something some- 
one said at the beginning of this program. It was to 
the effect that the P.T.A. was well known in Europe 
and even in Japan. Would someone like to explain 
that? 

Moderator. Who'll take that question? 

Principal. V'll try. Japan has a flourishing parent- 
teacher organization that our National Congress 
helped to establish right after the war. The purpose 
was to promote democracy in Japan, which, as you 
know, had been a very authoritarian, militaristic 
country. The P.T.A., being a democratic organiza- 
tion, has helped to democratize the educational sys- 
tem and to encourage democratic practices among 
the people. 

Moderator. What about Europe? 

Principal. Well, I know that some European edu- 
cators are very much interested in the parent-teacher 
organization. At present, however, there’s much less 
home-school cooperation in Europe than in the 
United States. 

Radio Commentator. That's true, and I'd like to 
add something. A few years ago when I was on an 
army stint in Europe there was an American P.T.A. 
on the military base where I was serving. 

Teacher. That figures. You see, many Americans 
are serving abroad in the Army, the Air Force, the 
foreign service, and various government missions. For 
their children there are American schools with Amer- 
ican teachers, and of course they have P.T.A.’s. Just 
a few years ago they were all organized into a branch 
of the National Congress called the European Con- 
gress of American Parents and Teachers. 

Radio Commentator. I can see the point of that. 
You know, something else that interested me was 
that more men were active in my P.T.A. in Germany 
than in the one I’m in now. 

Moderator (looks at him sharply). Mr. Bell, are 
you a member of a P.T.A.? 

Radio Commentator. Of course. Matter of fact, I’m 
membership chairman, and we're getting more men in. 

Moderator (turns to TV man). Are you a P.T.A. 
member, too? 

TV Man. Yes, I am. I’m on the citizenship 
committee. 

Moderator (addressing the newspaper reporter). 
Mrs. Jacoby, do you belong too? 

Reporter. Well, sort of. You see, our child isn’t in 
school yet, but my husband and I belong to the 
preschool section of the P.T.A. 

Moderator (grimly). Well, there’s one interviewer 
here who can’t be a P.T.A. member. That’s Bill 
Dickson, our student editor. 
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Student Editor. Oh, but I am, Mr. Johnson. You 
see, in our high school we have a P.T.S.A. That’s a 
parent-teacher-student association, and I’m the repre- 
sentative of the student council on the P.T.S.A. 
executive committee. 

Principal. That's great. We need more high school 
P.T.A.’s. The high school years are very important 
ones, aren't they, Bill? Young people have a lot of 
thinking to do about the effects of their present con- 
duct on their future. They have important decisions 
to make about their high school studies, their ca- 
reers, military service, and further education. These 
are things that students and their parents, teachers, 
and counselors should discuss and work out together. 
I'd like to see a P.T.A. in every high school in the 
United States. 

Moderator. Ladies and gentlemen of the TV audi- 
ence, I want to assure you that this program was not 
rigged. When I asked these people to interview the 
P.T.A. representatives I didn’t know they were P.T.A. 
members themselves. They didn’t belong to my 
P.T.A., and it did not occur to me— 

P.T.A. President (interrupts him). Mr. Johnson, 
are you a P.T.A. member? 

Moderator (grins). Sure. In fact, I belong to two. 
I joined the junior high school P.T.A. when my 
oldest boy entered junior high last fall. 

Principal. That's great! 

Moderator. Ladies and gentlemen of the TV audi- 
ence, you'll understand my problem. Rearing and 
educating children is the most important cooperative 
enterprise that the people of any nation undertake. 
In that enterprise the P.T.A. is the most helpful 
organization I know. You can see how hard it would 
be to find a group of conscientious parents who don’t 
belong to a P.T.A. 

Mr. President, do you have a final word for us? 

P.T.A. President. Let me remind our audience that 
in February P.T.A.’s everywhere will be holding 
Founders Day meetings. We'll be honoring our 
Founders, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apper- 
son Hearst, two wonderful women who had the 
vision and daring to dream of securing for all chil- 
dren “what the wisest and best parents want for their 
own children.” Be sure to attend and bring a friend 
or neighbor. You can make a real contribution to 
increasing the strength of the P.T.A. so that its 
good influence reaches into every home and school 
in the land. 

Moderator. Right. Just remember this: The P.T.A. 
is engaged in the most important business in the 
world—helping children to grow in freedom and 
dignity and to become useful, happy, responsible 
citizens. That’s P.T.A. business. Make it your busi- 
ness today. For a better U.S.A. for your children 
and all children, be an active member of a P.T.A. 
Thanks for listening. Good night. 
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Evaluations of TV Programs 


True Story. NBC. 


Between The Lone Ranger and Jeff's Collie on Saturday 
mornings the kiddies can watch True Story, which has 
been cleaned up a bit as compared with the pages of its 
parent magazine but which still reeks of the pulp. Such 
fascinating episodes as an eight-year-old child’s attempted 
murder of her stepmother (it is conceded that the child 
is inclined to misbehave), the near killing of a young 
woman by her fiancé (in a roadside shelter where bloody 
fire irons are discovered in a closet), the hysteria of a 
beauty contestant when she is disqualified (she was mar- 
ried and pregnant)—these choice chunks were evidently 
pitchforked out of the garbage heap on purpose to delight 
and enlighten the little ones. Otherwise why do they 
clutter up the TV screen? Surely no grownup would care 
to watch the program. The acting is too wooden, the plots 
-for all their sensationalism—too plodding and trivial, 
the dialogue too stultifying to occupy an adult mind. But 
what is merely dull to adults may well be dangerous to 
children. So let’s protect those bright young eyes. These 
soap operas are full of lye. 


Dinah Shore. NBC. 


If you like variety shows, Miss Shore’s program will 
probably please you. Miss Shore is pert and personable. 
For the lover of blues she sings blues, and for the. senti- 
mental she has songs of sentiment. For those with tapping 
toes she trips nimbly and lightly. And for the light of 
heart and mind she capers in comic skits. In short, 
she offers the standard, three-layer American vaudeville 
cake—music, dance, and farce—with the usual thick frost- 
ing of guest performers, including talented children. 

But even if variety shows bore you, you may still spend 
an occasional enchanted hour with Dinah Shore. Happily, 
from time to time, she breaks the familiar patterns and 
takes you on a gay jaunt abroad to savor native music, 
dance, costumes, and customs. These ventures, filmed in 
foreign lands, are moderately enlightening and quite de- 
lightful. To be sure, the form the presentations have 
taken so far isn’t completely satisfactory. The script- 
writers haven’t yet decided whether they’re doing a trav- 
elogue, a fanciful story, or simply a variety show in an 
overseas setting, with Miss Shore presenting the talents of 
native artists as well as her own. 

The South Pacific film, for example, took the form of 
a farce. Miss Shore, playing the role of an airline ticket 
agent, dreamed she was a great photographer like 
Margaret Bourke-White, and in her fantastic dream she 
“shot” fascinating South Pacific scenes. For the viewer 
the fanciful story, farcical situations, and presumably 
authentic native rites and dances presented a queer mix- 
ture, forcing him into sweeping swings from fantasy to 
reality and back again. 

The same lack of consistent tone and point of view 
beset the film on Spain and Portugal. But what matter? 
These are not conventional travelogues presented by a 
learned lecturer, but sheer fun. It’s f.a to leap the limited 
range of the ordinary variety show and find oneself in 
a strange and lovely land, peopled by bewitching mu- 
sicians and dancers. 
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Whenever Dinah Shore invites us to travel, we'll gladly 
accept—and take the children along if they're not already 
traveling in the world of dreams. 


National Velvet. NBC. 


This improbable name belongs to a nice little girl who 
lives on a farm and rides horseback spectacularly well. 
Both the youngster and her horse are intelligent, lively, 
and attractive. The other members of the family are hard- 
working farm folk, likable and neighborly, right down to 
the little brother, who is a sort of reformed Dennis the 
Menace. 

These elements are a fine start toward a first-class show. 
All that is needed is a series of good plots—a factor which, 
unfortunately, is lacking. Almost all the episodes so 
far in this new series have been built on formulas already 
worn to tatters by other child-and-animal shows. For 
example, the child is threatened with the loss of her 
pet, but fate or finagling averts the tragedy; or the 
child finds a way of providing financial assistance to 
her family in a time of acute emergency. Sometimes 
these formulas are prettied up by a horse race in which 
the girl owner unexpectedly (to all but the TV viewers) 
rides to victory and fame. 

Surely there must be some other way to an entertaining 
half-hour show about a child and a pet. Surely, too, there 
must be plots for children’s shows that spring from prob- 
lems unique to childhood. For some reason nearly all the 
child-centered shows on TV feature precocious moppets 
struggling with adult problems, like capturing the local 
outlaw or balancing the family budget. Yet such shows 
provide a unique opportunity for dramatizing the real 
child’s hopes and heartaches—a theme that would be com- 
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paratively new and fresh on television and that, properly 
handled, could be intensely moving. 

It takes above-average actors to hold their ground in 
this plot that never thickens, and that’s one thing Na- 
tional Velvet has. Thanks to these actors, the farm family 
comes through as warm and human and important. In 
fact, we like the characters so much that we are horrified 
by some of the things the script makes them do. In one 
episode Velvet, although strictly forbidden by her parents, 
mounted the still unbroken horse, tore off across country 
into the middle of a race already in progress, and kept 
right on going till she galloped across the finish line— 
amazingly the winner and, even more amazingly, intact. 
Her parents’ reaction to this exhibition of disobedience 
and recklessness was a frenzy of congratulations and an 
orgy of parental pride. 

In another episode the two sisters told an outright lie 
to induce a merchant to refund money on a purchase they 
had decided they didn’t want. The justification presented 
was that the lie was told in what the sisters considered 
a good cause—i.e., they had thought of something they 
liked better for their mother’s birthday present. Nothing 
was said or done by anybody to arouse a suspicion that 
this reasoning might be wrong. 

We wish the entire family, including the sensible farm 
hand, would invite the producers and writers of this show 
into the farmhouse parlor and have a serious down-to-the- 
good-earth talk with them. A little more horse sense might 
result in a less threadbare Velvet. 


Wagon Train. NBC. 


It’s a musical-comedy western—but that’s better than 
the studies-in-depth of brutality, trickery, and suffering 
that spew their venom over so many hours of viewing 
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time. What if the westward trek of our ancestors across 
the plains is romanticized out of all resemblance to his- 
tory? That’s better than romanticizing crime. What if the 
singing around the campfire is better harmonized and far 
more sentimental than it could ever have been in real 
life? Sentimentality is surely better than sensationalism. 
Gruff and lovable wagon masters, however improbable, 
are clearly more at home in the family circle than suavely 
mannered crooks or self-righteous guardians of the law. 
And young love in hoop skirts or sideburns has it all over 
stale love in a red plush bar. 

Into this turgid and treacly torrent some shotguns can 
be emptied without doing too much harm. Even to a child, 
weapons seem as theatrical and unfrightening here as any 
of the other props. As a result most viewers, when sub- 
jected to sixty minutes of the wagon train treatment, will 
emerge feeling tenderhearted, torpid, and trouble-free. 
The only problem is to get the brain cells working well 
enough to set the dial for the next show. 


Ivanhoe. Syndicated. 


Sir Ivanhoe is a wandering knight who helps people 
in distress. That is, he’s a dressed-up marshal roaming 
through the England of Richard II instead of the Old 
West, and fighting with hand weapons instead of guns. 
There are conscientious efforts in this series to flavor the 
trite plots with medieval facts and fancies, and the result 
is no doubt slightly educational in spots, even though the 
tone and atmosphere of the whole have nothing whatever 
in common with the Middle Ages of history or even of 
romantic literature. 

One can’t help wondering how many unwary schoolboys 
may have relied on this show to supply a quick fill-in on 
an unread assignment for a report on Scott’s Ivanhoe. If 
so, their grades would surely have left them wiser, to the 
extent that they now realize the show has no connection 
with the nineteenth-century thriller except the title and 
the supposed time of the action. 

This one is too vapid to hurt anybody, but we all know 
children who could make up a more satisfying game of 
“Let’s pretend.” 


WE COULDN'T AGREE MORE 


Here’s what a second-grade child had to say about a 
cultural program (Time for the Arts) put on by the 
Greater Washington Educational Television Association: 
“I liked it because it was not scary, and also I liked it 
because no one got shot like in cowboys.” 


EXPERIMENT FOR THE FAMILY 


How much is your family affected by the TV age? To 
find out, Jack Gould of the New York Times suggests that 
you disconnect the TV set for at least two weeks, then 
see what happens. Does the family read more? Is there 
greater participation in common activities? Is there more 
and better conversation? Do the younger children invent 
their own pastimes as a substitute for TV? Do their in- 
terests in other pursuits rise significantly? If your answer 
to these questions is yes, TV is clearly having an im- 
portant influence on your family, quite apart from any 
ideas or attitudes that its members may absorb from the 
programs. 


NO MORE TALK OF THE TOWNS 


The distinguished master of ceremonies, Ed Sullivan, 
after a couple of tries has decided to abandon his inter- 


esting plan of devoting a program a month to different 
American cities. We're disappointed. 
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Bright Prospect 


New York Philharmonic Young People’s Concerts. CBS. 


Leonard Bernstein conducts. Beginning January. 8. 


Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic. CBS. 
January 22. 

Twentieth Century. CBS. 
“The College Panic.” January 22. 


Family Classics. CBS. 
Vanity Fair by William Makepeace Thackeray will be 


given in January. Dates to be announced. 


The Nation’s Future. NBC. 

“Should Medical Aid for the Aged Be Linked to Social 
Security?” Senator Hubert Humphrey and Edward A. 
Annis, M.D., will be the debaters. January 14. 


Meet the Professor. ABC. 

Produced in cooperation with the National Education 
Association, this program will dramatize individual college 
teachers and the contributions they are making to educa- 
tion. Each week a teacher from a different college or 
university will be featured. In addition to presenting 
actual teaching experiences, the program will give a profile 
of the professor in the setting of his institution and com- 
munity. By this means the producers hope to deepen the 
public understanding of the American college teacher and 
to encourage able young men and women to consider 
teaching careers. 


International Zone. 

A new public affairs series to be presented by the U.S. 
Broadcasters Committee for the United Nations. The new 
program will present both famous and little-known per- 
sonalities from U.N. member countries, along with films 
from all over the world. The focus is on the working of 
the United Nations. You will watch everything from world 
leaders at the General Assembly to Burmese farmers tilling 
their fields and Ethiopian youngsters learning commercial 
aviation. There will be thirteen programs presented once 
every three weeks beginning in the middle of December. 


Global Television 

Five television broadcasters in four English-speaking 
nations have formed the first international television 
organization, the International Television Federation, to 
be known as Intertel. The countries represented are Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada, and the United States. Each 
month Intertel will produce an hour-long documentary on 
important world topics. The first, “France: In Transition,” 
is promised for April. It will be seen in this country on 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company stations and on 
many educational stations. It can also be obtained on 
request by other stations. The sponsors hope that the new 
organization will extend the horizons not only of tele- 
vision but of the peoples in all the countries involved. 


Sentence Summaries 


Adventures in Paradise. ABC. It’s doubtful that this show can 
claim to have a relaxing effect on anything except moral 
standards. 


Alcoa Presents. ABC. Sheer fantasy, expertly contrived, for those 
of us who like such airy, eerie diet 


Ann Sothern. CBS. Slapdash situation comedy, slapped to- 
gether without dash. 


Bonanza. NBC. A western that deals in a serious way with the 
universal conflicts and the meaningful decisions -of men. 


Camera Three. CBS. Exquisite, tantalizing glimpses of the arts 
and many phases of human life and thought. 
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Chatter’s World. Syndicated. Nothing could be more appropri- 
ate than a line from the theme song: “Chatter’s going to 
drive us all insane.” In Chatter’s world it’s already happened, 


Ed Sullivan Show. CBS. It has held up amazingly well through 
the years, but we hope Ed remembers that variety, like any 
other spice, quickly dulls into tastelessness. 


The George Gobel Show. CBS. Warm, wholesome, neighborly 
good humor that makes a pleasant half hour for the whole 
family. We look to see George back before long with all his 
homely cheer. 


Johns Hopkins File No. 7. ABC. These enthralling lectures will 
be taken out of the files again, we hope, when more of us have 
grown up to them. 


Hotel de Paree. CBS. Just another dreary western, Highly 
expendable. 


Huckleberry Hound. Syndicated. A companionable show, as re- 
liable and unalarming as a well-worn teddy bear. The show sel- 
dom resorts to violence (except for that done to the English 
language). 


Matty’s Funday Funnies. ABC. Nothing could be sillier than the 
title except the sequences involving Katnip and Herman, 
Wouldn't it be wiser to play up the little ghost? He's a gallant 
little spirit who seeks only to be friendly with earthly boys and 
girls. 


Maverick. ABC. This show can teach children that trickery is 
easy and fun and that duplicity may be lovable. 


O.S.S. Syndicated. The only title that’s really appropriate to 
this show is S.0.S. 


Our Miss Brooks. Independent. This pert, mixed-up, giddy, 
silly, scatterbrained, man-pursuing female a teacher? Ridiculous. 


Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall. NBC. Perry Como’s shows 
move at a leisurely pace, but in the less-than-sparkling dialogue 
they slow down to sluggishness. Why not settle for more art 
and less Kraft? 


Ramar. Syndicated. With all the wonderful and terrible things 
that are going on in Africa these days, it seems a shame for 
some children to grow up thinking that Africans are painted 
savages who wear nose rings and not much else. In the world of 
the mind we can’t afford to have any dark continents. 


Roy Rogers. NBC, There are real moral implications in the 
show, but do these values make a clear impression in the midst 
of so much violence and vainglory? Rather, it looks as if 
Junior were toughening himself up for the adult westerns 
Daddy watches. 


Science Fiction Theater. Syndicated. Such a program can 
awaken and foster a child’s interest in scientific endeavor. It 
can teach him, too, that fact and fantasy are sharers in the 
universe of the mind. 


This Is Your Life. NBC. Mr. Edwards’ effrontery in making 
a public show of a private life without the n’s consent 
is shocking. Distorts the bewildering complexities of life into 
a deceptive and sentimental simplicity. 


The Untouchables. ABC. Crime is shown as a nasty, unglamor- 
ous, underground business. Chalk up another crime thriller on 
the overlong list of TV's violent offerings, but credit this one 
with skillful scripts, imaginative casting, and good acting. 


What’s My Line? CBS. If it seldom stirs our minds, neither does 
it ever offend our taste. And here at least is spontaneous wit 
rather than forced gaiety. If this show does nothing else, it 
proves that people are still capable of uttering a bright line 
that it didn’t take six gag writers to build up to. 


You Are There. Syndicated. The great achievement of this 
program is to demonstrate that history is a human drama 
forged by real people who were shattered or uplifted as we 
are by the emotions and demands of life. 


Zorro. Syndicated. About as glamorous as boiled codfish. 





BIG NICKEL’S WORTH 

You can still get your complete list of the “Sentence 
Summaries” for 1959-60. Copies are available for five cents 
from the National Parent-Teacher, 700 North Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE announced last Au- 
gust that information gained thus far had demon- 
strated that an oral, live-virus antipolio vaccine was 
suitable for use against paralytic polio. It recommend- 
ed the vaccine made with virus strains developed by 
Albert Sabin, M.D., of Cincinnati, working under 
March of Dimes grants amounting to $1,200,000. 

Naturally this is welcome news. And when such 
a vaccine is licensed for use it will add one more 
weapon to the long, grim—but winning—fight against 
paralytic polio: The first great battle against this 
crippling, costly, and family-shattering disease was 
won through the vaccine developed by Jonas E. Salk, 
M.D. He too received support from the National 
Foundation and its March of Dimes to conduct his 
laboratory work, which was performed in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Salk’s vaccine is made from polio viruses that 
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DANIEL BERGSMA, M.D. Associate Director of Medical Care 


The National Foundation 


have been killed by treatment in the laboratory but 
still retain their power to set the body's protective 
mechanism in action. Dr. Sabin’s vaccine contains 
polio viruses that are still alive but tamed. When 
swallowed, the vaccine sets up a mild infection in the 
human body that produces antibodies in the blood 
and protects against paralysis. The infection is too 
weak itself to cause paralysis. 

The methods of administration are also different. 
The Salk vaccine is injected into muscular tissue in 
a series of three shots. For best results, the first two 
should be given a month apart and a third seven 
months later. A fourth, or booster shot, may be given 
still later. The Sabin vaccine would be taken by 
mouth in candy or syrup. Dr. Sabin says that for 
maximum effect in the United States it is likely that 
three doses, eight weeks apart, will be recommended. 

There are three types of polio virus, each of which 
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You've been reading lately about the possibility 
of an oral, live-virus polio vaccine. What's the 
story on this new weapon against the great 
destroyer? And what of our old stand-by, 

the Salk vaccine? 


can paralyze. The Salk vaccine contains all three. The 
Sabin vaccine will usually be given separately by type. 

Will the live-virus vaccine replace the Salk shots? 
Medical authorities, including those associated with 
the National Foundation, think not. Leroy E. Bur- 
ney, M.D., Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, has said: “In our best judgment, the live vaccine 
will not replace the Salk vaccine. There is need for 
both, and they will complement each other.” Thus, 
for a while at least, the Sabin vaccine will serve as an 
additional insurance factor in the home-stretch drive 
to protect the total population against paralytic polio. 


More power to the vaccine 


But we also have another new weapon against 
polio. A purified, concentrated, standardized, and 
more potent type of the Salk vaccine is now being 
manufactured, as the result of research done by 
Maurice R. Hilleman, M.D. This more potent Salk 
vaccine will be available in increasing supply as time 
goes on. Furthermore, we shall soon be able to obtain 
Salk vaccine with an adjuvant, or assisting ingredi- 
ent, added. This combination will provide greater 
protection than before and probably will do so with 
fewer doses. 

It should be emphasized that the Sabin live-virus 
vaccine is not yet licensed for use in the United 
States. Dr. Burney, on November 30, 1960, said: 

“There are still many problems to be worked out 
in taking production out of the laboratory and into 
mass production. This was true of the Salk vaccine 
and is certainly no less true of the oral vaccine. These 
problems have by no means been resolved. In fact, 
based on the latest information provided informally 
by prospective manufacturers, it is our judgment at 
the present time that we cannot expect to have an 
oral vaccine for use by this summer.” 

Special problems in the use of the Sabin vaccine 
have been noted by the National Foundation’s ad- 
visory committee on virus vaccines. The National 
Foundation vice-president for medical affairs, Thomas 
M. Rivers, M.D., lists some of the problems as fol- 
lows: questions in viremia, reversion to virulence, 
administration schedules for special groups as well as 
the general public, and immunization-program plan- 
ning. The advisory committee will also consider re- 
ports about special study grants on specific questions. 
The U.S. Public Health Service has also set up com- 
mittees to study the whole current immunization 
problem. 
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For the present, medical authorities have some 
urgent advice for Americans: Don’t wait for the live- 
virus vaccine. If you are now getting the Salk series, 
be sure to continue the shots. If you haven’t had any, 
start the series at once. 

Medical people say that the use of Salk vaccine 
was obviously a large factor in the dramatic decline 
in polio incidence beginning in 1956. This decline, 
as we all remember, followed almost a decade of 
great and terrifying epidemics, which reached their 
peak in 1952, with 57,879 cases. 

In 1960 there were only 3,100 cases of polio in the 
United States—the lowest incidence in twenty-two 
years. Nevertheless, there has been no correspond- 
ing drop in the cost of polio aid. The National Foun- 
dation, through its chapters, spent an estimated 
$13,250,000 in 1960 for the care of about 40,000 
patients, most of whom were victims stricken in 
former years. This staggering cost of polio will con- 
tinue in 1961. 

In the field trial evaluation report made in 1955, 
the Salk vaccine was pronounced to be 70 to 80 per 
cent effective against paralytic polio, and no more. 
Effectiveness rates today are higher than that. In 1958 
and 1959 the Salk vaccine was at least go per cent 
effective in preventing paralysis, reports Alexander 
D. Langmuir, M.D., chief of the epidemiology branch 
of the Communicable Disease Center of the United 
States Public Health Service. If we haven’t succeeded 
in controlling polio, it’s our own fault, Dr. Langmuir 
points out. The trouble lies in our “failure to achieve 
adequate utilization of the vaccine rather than in 
failure of the vaccine itself.” 

Wherever polio does strike now, as it struck last 
summer in Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, California, Maryland, and Maine, it is often— 
although not always—among families in the lower 
socio-economic brackets who have received little or 
no vaccine. A national survey of immunization status 
reveals that about 66 per cent of all children between 
one and four and about 50 per cent of all school-age 
children have not received the four inoculations 
needed for adequate protection. | 


Don’t wait—vaccinate 


As we emerge from the 1960 polio season, nearly 
half the population of the United States has yet to 
get a single Salk shot. This is a shocking, an almost 
incredible, fact. No one has a right to deny himself 
the protection from polio paralysis that available 
vaccine can provide. No one has a right to expose his 
children to the terrible risk of a painful and crip- 
pling disease. All of us, no matter what our ages, are 
potential victims of polio. If we neglect the duty of 
vaccination we may find ourselves one day struggling 
in the long nightmare of polio. Wouldn’t it be wiser 
to wake up now—and arrange for vaccination for 
yourself and your family this very day? 
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OF COURSE every normal parent wants and seeks his 
child’s love. Yet this simple fact creates one of our 
great dilemmas in parent-child relations. How can 
we maintain a warm closeness with our six- or six- 
teen-year-old when we must at the same time resist 
some of his attempts to get his own way? How can 
we preserve both our dignity and our family rapport? 
Children are ingenious (and frequently disheart- 
eningly tireless) in their requests to stay up late, to 
spend the night at a friend’s home, to drive the fam- 
ily car, to buy a particularly coveted toy, or to pur- 
chase a dress that is either unsuited to their years or 
too costly for the family clothing budget. How can 
we avoid that heart-wrenching phrase, “You'd let 
me do it if you loved me!” and still stand pat—as we 
frequently must against the unreasonable or prema- 
ture demands of childhood or early adolescence? 
The answer to this question is more complicated 
than it seems at first. We need to examine not only 
our personal relationships with a child but also the 
total environment in which parents and children live. 
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Our neighborhood may be taut with undesirable so- 
cial pressures that are difficult to counteract—pres- 
sures that work against the formation of the deep 
and enduring friendship you want to share with 
your son and daughter. 

We need not only to control our relations within 
the home but also to regulate our children’s associa- 
tions with their playmates. It is these bonds that so 
frequently prompt children, whether at five or at 
fifteen, to strain family ties. What price must we pay 
to maintain comfortable relationships with our chil- 
dren and yet avoid compromising our standards of 
conduct in the home? 


“The world is too much with us” 


Fundamentally, many of the tensions and the ma- 
jor or minor conflicts within the home arise because 
of social competition, of status seeking in which 
either children or parents (or both) are involved. 

Children want to be recognized, to enjoy the ap- 
proval and acceptance of certain individuals or 
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“Mike has one—and Sally—and Jane.” “‘All the 
other kids are going.”’ ““George stays up till nine 
o’clock.” Your youngster seems hardly more than a 


baby, yet already the world is beginning to exert its 


shaping, and sometimes deforming, pressure. What 


can we do to hold our values high and deserve our 


children’s trust? 


groups in the school and in the neighborhood. Hence 
they often strive to have or to do things that will in- 
crease their circle of friends—or so they believe—and 
make them feel important. On the other hand, some 
parents may unwittingly exploit their children to en- 
hance their own standing. As an example, some 
fathers and mothers, especially if new in a commu- 
nity, may seek admission to certain groups of estab- 
lished social status by becoming involved in chil- 
dren’s activities. Such activities often cut across socio- 
economic lines that cannot as readily be crossed in 
other ways. 


Community status vs. parental stature 


To come directly and bluntly to the point, many 
of us live in communities that encourage parents and 
children to seek social recognition and acceptance 
too aggressively. This drive for status may endanger 
our close friendship with our children. Social pres- 
sure situations of this kind should not be confused 
with normal social activities undertaken for recrea- 
tion or pleasure. Where there is social pressure, both 
the pleasure and the recreation are wiped out, and 
their place is usurped by unhealthful tensions. 

To retain our children’s trust we should avoid or 
resist vigorously the kinds of community pressures 
that can rip the fabric of family life to shreds. Only 
by paying this price—and it is a reasonable one—can 
parents expect to retain the liking and respect as well 
as the love of their children. 

Let us look more closely at the ways in which we 
can resist these social forces. 

To begin with, parents can avoid placing on their 
children premature and unreasonable pressure for 
achievement. By a well-meant but unsound insistence 
that Jerry keep up with the Jones boy in his school- 
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work, you can drive a wedge between yourself and 
your child. It is important to keep from creating in 
Jerry the impression that he is, even at six or eight, 
already a failure in life and a sorry disappointment 
to his parents. After all, by definition, 50 per cent of 
a classroom group must receive marks lower than the 
median or midpoint. Your child may be of a slow- 
maturing breed, or younger than his companions, or 
marking time between the periodic intellectual 
growth spurts during which rapid academic progress 
often is made. 

Another constructive idea is to help your child 
learn from example rather than from your admoni- 
tions or precepts. If you want to be his friend, give 
him something to be proud of. Since the most diffi- 
cult faults to forgive in children are likely to be the 
bad habits they have learned from their parents, give 
yourself a break by setting an example that you won't 
have to punish a child for copying. 

A third suggestion is to try to visit your child’s 
school more frequently. You cannot help him, cannot 
be his close and helpful friend, unless you know 
something about his life in the classroom. The young- 
ster who is a perfect little imp around home may be 
milk-toast mild in school, or vice versa. Talk with his 
teacher and learn more about his successes, his oc- 
casional frustrations, the things he cannot always do 
well. Then offer the patient, understanding love and 
support that will help any boy or girl live and learn 
more effectively. Teacher-parent conferences are es- 
pecially important, both to help acquaint you with 
changing educational practices and to determine the 
best ways in which home and school can share re- 
sponsibility for your child’s progress. 

Fourth, try to avoid substituting things for your 
own precious time. The temptation is sometimes 
great to give children expensive toys or elaborate 
parties now and then rather than to bestow on them 
the best gift of all—your own time and attention. In- 
deed fancy parties are often staged for the parent's 
pleasure rather than the child’s. Try to resist doing 
tco much too soon in a material way for your son or 
daughter. Youngsters have an almost uncanny ability 
to sense an attempt to substitute gifts or favors for 
yourself. They know when they have come out sec- 
ond best because you've chosen to consider your per- 
sonal activities more important than spending time 
with your family. 

Speaking of things you do with children takes us 
to a fifth point: Keep their parties childlike. Serving 
elaborate food instead of simple fare is a futile way 
to show your affection. Expensive entertainment, 
such as hired performers or musicians, does less to 
make a party a success than do careful planning, a 
bit of hard work, and a touch of creative imagina- 
tion. Actually a too elaborate party can do more to 
create ill will than it does to generate good fun, es- 
pecially if it leaves some youngsters, or their families, 
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feeling uncomfortable because they cannot compete 
in such breath-taking social activities. 

Nor should we seek to win acceptance from other 
people’s children by letting them do as they please 
when they come to our homes, The misguided belief 
that being a “good fellow” means permitting young- 
sters to leave your house a wreck is likely to earn the 
contempt rather than the affection of the neighbor- 
hood gang, whether it is made up of eight-year-olds 
or of young adolescents. Most children really want 
the security of the reasonable standards of behavior 
to which a wise adult holds them. You can be your 
child’s rock of refuge as long as your conduct code 
for him is firm and consistent rather than harsh or 
unpredictable. 

Finally, try to escape the tyranny of they. How 
often we hear that “they” (meaning just about every- 
one our child’s age) are doing things you won’t let 
your child do. 

“They can stay up till ten-thirty.” 

“They all have two-wheel bikes.” 

“They can talk for more than five minutes on the 
telephone.” 

“They all get more than fifty cents a week for 
spending money.” 

Nonsense! Like as not, they refers to two or three 
children (at most) who your child thinks might pos- 
sibly be enjoying a privilege or two that he hasn't yet 
acquired. 


You don’t need to give in to the they-are-all-doing- 
it argument in the fear that you'll lose your child’s 
friendship. A bit of probing with respect to what 
“just about everyone” is doing usually provides quick 
assurance that the restrictions you have set on your 
child’s activities are not nearly so quaint and obsolete 
as he would have you believe. 


Sense and sensitivity 


Living and growing with your child can be both 
delightful and simple if you determine that a com- 
mon-sense policy will govern your family relation- 
ships. Be as sure as you can be that your personal 
and family standards are reasonable, act in the con- 
fidence that a well-considered set of values can bring, 
and you will find that the effort it takes to become 
your child’s friend is a rewarding one. Likely as not, 
to be an effective parent, you need only take time, 
seek to understand what it means to be a child in a 
high-pressure world, and recognize that children 
want and need your guidance and direction even 
though they sometimes try to persuade you that you 
must give in to unreasonable requests if you want 
their love. 

You can’t buy love by being an overly permissive 
parent. You can earn it by being an insightful one. 





Harold G. Shane, prominent educator and writer, is 
dean of the School of Education at Indiana University. 





Love Must Include Understanding 
SYDNEY J. HARRIS 


Sitting at dinner next to a European concert pianist, I 
asked him about a countryman of his—a symphony con- 
ductor who had returned to Europe after a less than 
successful career in America. 

“He is talented,” said the pianist, “and he is wholly 
dedicated to his work. There is only one thing wrong—he 
loves music too much.” 

This may sound like a strange statement coming from 
a professional musician, but I knew what he meant. For 
loving a good thing “too much” means loving it in the 
wrong way. 

I had attended a number of concerts given by this con- 
ductor, and I had felt the same way: that he was totally 
wrapped up in his music, that he adored it, became a part 
of it, enveloped his whole spirit in the piece he was 
interpreting. 

But it was precisely this total involvement that kept him 
from being a great conductor. It warped his sense of 
discrimination: he was blind to the faults in any given 
piece; he could not stand back and objectively appraise 
th. compositions he was playing. He lacked two attri- 
butes, without which talent is meaningless—coolness and 
perspective. 

What is true for love of music is true for love of 
children. Pediatricians tell us that mothers who bring 
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them disturbed children invariably say, “But, doctor, I 
love him so much.” One child expert became so irked 
with this remark that some years ago he wrote a book called 
Love Is Not Enough. 

Love that does not include intelligence and the ability 
to stand apart from the object of one’s love and view it 
with a cool and critical eye from time to time—such love 
fails in its first task, which is to understand the thing it 
loves. 

The conductor has taste, talent, and deep devotion to 
his work; but his conducting is frantic and embarrassingly 
sentimental, and he has always reminded me of a mother 
coaxing her beloved to recite “Hiawatha” at an after- 
noon tea party. 

A perspective in personal relations is as essential as a 
perspective in the arts. Not only is love not enough, but 
the wrong sort of love is worse than no love at all; a child 
may accidentally thrive on casual neglect, but it can only 
suffocate under adoration. 

Intelligent love knows how to be critical of itself, and 
of its object, when it has to; and those who cannot take 
an occasional step away from their emotional involve- 
ments soon find that the love they give is, in the end, not 
returned. 

Courtesy, General Features Corporation, New York City 
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What’s Happening in Education? 
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What’s happening to American travelers in Europe? All kinds 
of odd and interesting things, reports William D. Boutwell, 
who this month takes time out from his regular 

“What’s Happening in Education?”’ to offer these 

practical tips for future tourists overseas. 


FRESHLY RETURNED FROM ABROAD, I could describe the 
allure of London, Perugia, Venice, and even Zagreb, 
but Holiday does it better. So let me report on items 
really important, items usually overlooked yet much 
on the mind of everyone who says to himself, “Well, 
some day I want to go abroad”: windows, trains, 
bathrooms, tipping, breakfast, coffee, soap, money, 
and business hours. Europe will surprise you with 
new experiences in everyday living as well as with 
its cathedrals and art galleries. And it should. For 
if Europe merely duplicated the U.S.A. you might as 
well stay home. 

Windows. If Venice has Venetian blinds I didn’t 
see them. What Venice and most south European 
hotels do have on each window is a kind of stout 
picket fence turned horizontal. You don’t raise the 
blinds; you hoist or lower them, sailor fashion, by 
means of a tape that is swallowed through a hole in 
the window frame. Disappear from your room for 
one hour on a nice day and you return to find the 
sidewise picket fence down again. So you hoist once 
more. Very good exercise. 

Windows in the United States seem fairly simple 
and standard. Not so in Europe. In each hotel pre- 
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pare to cope with a new kind of window. I remember 
one in Milan—ten feet high. It pivoted in the mid- 
dle. When you pushed it, the whole glass side of 
the room (the window) swung like a weather vane. 

Breakfast. You soon settle for brioches or cold rolls 
and café au lait. A brioche is a new moon of some- 
times-light pastry. With it the waiter brings one pot 
each of coffee and hot milk. You come to like it after 
a while. 


The English, bless them, offer you tea with hot 
milk and toast. But what the English do to toast puts 
a severe strain on Anglo-American relations. They 
place the toasted bread in a little open-air filing case. 
Then they wave it all the way to your room or table. 
If you like stone cold toast, England’s the place for 
you. 

Trains. In this department Europe can give 
the U.S. some technical assistance. Trains run fast 
and smooth. Italy’s Sette Bello special from Rome to 
Milan boasts observation “bubbles” at both ends. It’s 
like low flying. 

Warning: When you reach your station, get off 
quickly. Trains pause about three minutes even at 
major stations. If you don’t debark immediately you 
will find yourself in the next city. Another welcome 
feature is that seats can be reserved in advance for a 
small fee. 
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Bathrooms. When the migrating American, foot- 
sore from cathedrals and art galleries, reaches his 
hotel he wants a room with a bath. Now he can have 
it—even in hotels well below the luxury class. In five 
weeks of travel my wife and I occupied but one rcom 
with the bath across the hall. Soap is something else 
again. Almost no hotels supply free soap. 

You'll need advice on bath towels. When you pick 
one. off the rack you think the maid has made a mis- 
take. The bedspread, perhaps, not a towel. But you 
soon learn that Europeans don’t rub themselves dry 
with a towel. The technique is different. You climb 
out of a hot tub, wrap the towel around you like a 
blanket, and blot yourself dry. Many hotels supply 
a touch of luxury seldom found in the United States 
—a heated towel rack. 

Highways. Major highways are a delight. No tele- 
phone poles. Few signboards—and those you do see 
have been limited in size. The motorists’ heaven is 
found in Yugoslavia. On four-lane superhighways 
between major cities you roll through scenic country 
unhampered by traffic. Highways for you alone, al- 
most. Yugoslavians won't be able to afford cars for 
a few years yet. 

Highway signs. You don’t need to know the lan- 
guage to read the signs. All Europe has adopted 
standard designs symbolizing our “Do Not Enter,” 
“One Way,” “Railroad Crossing,” and “Bad Curves.” 
No words appear. A child of three can guess the 
meaning of these signs. 

Business hours. Don’t expect to shop or get an 
express check cashed in Rome between twelve-thirty 
and three-thirty p.m. South Europe's practice of 
“wasting” good daylight hours shocks Americans. In 
New York the man who takes a two-hour lunch 
brings back a guilt complex. Not so the Italians or 
even those disciples of worker diligence, the Commu- 
nist Yugoslavs. 


On the stroke of noon in Zagreb shutters come clat- 


tering down. In mid-afternoon customers in droves 
roam the streets with no place to spend their money. 
Hours pass. As darkness settles, citizens line up be- 
fore store entrances. Then at five o’clock the stores 
reopen. True, they remain open until seven or eight 
o'clock. But what do the shopkeepers do during the 
long afternoon? Five hours seems more than enough 
for a siesta. 

Shop-closing hours vary considerably—by city and 
by season. In fast-stepping Milan the big department 
stores reopen at two-thirty p.m. 

During the closing hours great cities look like a 
scene from On the Beach. Traffic as well as business 
comes to a halt. This is the tourist's hour—or hours. 
You have Rome, Florence, Venice, or Zagreb all to 
yourself. Spain is different; its siestas are still longer. 

Money. Some day Europe may agree on a common 


coinage—one europa equaling one dollar. But that 
day hasn’t dawned. So the traveler must practice men- 
tal arithmetic at every border. It isn’t hard when you 
get the hang of it. Signs tell you that 620 lire, 300 
dinars, and so on, equal $1.00. With this simple fact 
you soon learn “necktie” or “handbag” math. Every 
city has stores selling neckties. You see one tagged 
1,800 lire. Divide six into eighteen and you get three 
—$3.00 for the necktie. Twelve thousand lire for a 
handbag sounds like a fortune until you divide six 
into twelve—$20.00. 

“Necktie” money-exchange works until you reach 
England. Here you must change to multiplication. 
The necktie sign reads one pound (£1). Multiply by 
three—$3.00. Actually a pound equals $2.80, but 
using the multiplier three makes it easier. 


TL confuse tourists many British stores quote 
clothes prices in guineas. When you ask to see a 
guinea you will be told there is none. A guinea is 
twenty-one shillings. Why don’t they simply say 
“twenty-one shillings”? Not even the British know. 

I asked scores of British why d was used to indi- 
cate pence. None knew. Finally a boy told me it came 
from the Roman dinarius, a coin abandoned nearly 
two thousand years ago. That’s Britain. Tradition! 

When the English taxi driver says, ““T'wo bob six” 
it is sometimes easier to hold out your hand and 
say, “Take what you need.” In London you can do 
this with the assurance that the driver will take only 
his due, but don’t try it in Rome. 

Tipping. I follow the recommendations of Ameri- 
cans who have lived long abroad. What you tip de- 
pends on “servizio” or no “servizio,” as they call it 
in Italy. When your restaurant or hotel bill comes 
you will find a total—let’s say 2,300 lire. Then may 
follow “servizio,” or service, usually 10 per cent, and 
a new total—2,530 lire. That 10 per cent presumably 
is divided among the help—waiter, cook, dishwasher, 
and the rest. The American, so I’m instructed, then 
adds 5 to 10 per cent of the first total, 2,300 lire, in 
change as a tip. If there is no “servizio,” you add, as 
in the United States, 15 per cent of the total as a tip. 

You also leave a gratuity for the chambermaid— 
the equivalent of fifty to seventy-five cents or more, 
depending on the length of your stay. 

Tipping in Europe differs in another way. Unlike 
the American, who tips 10 to 15 per cent automatical- 
ly, the European varies the amount of his tip with 
the kind of service he receives. In Communist Yugo- 
slavia it makes little difference; all tips go into a 
common till. Tipping is regarded as a capitalist plot. 

Customs. No trouble any more. You cross border 
after border without even opening your suitcase. 
Even U.S. customs officials take the word of the 
honest-faced traveler with a minimum of questioning. 
Everywhere the welcome mat unrolls for the tourist. 
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Boys and Girls 
COLOR THE PICTURE AND MEMORIZE THE RULES 
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FOR YOUR PROTECTION, REMEMBER TO: 


e Turn down gifts from strangers 
e Refuse rides offered by strangers 





e Avoid dark and lonely streets 
e Know your local tery 





N) Bascal Federal Bureau of Investigation 








As a primary weapon in its campaign against child molestation, the FBI is distributing color- 
ing sketches for elementary school children, pointing out the menace of the molester. These 
sketches are free of charge, and quantities can be obtained by writing to me 


J. Evcar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
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Keeping Pace 


“So We Will Understand”’ 


A sincere and effective effort to understand the 
needs and problems of prospective P.T.A. members is 
what gave the Fullerwood P.T.A., St. Augustine, 
Florida, its 100 per cent membership last November. 
Most parents of children in the school were eager to 
pay their 1960 dues and take an active part in the 
Fullerwood P.T.A.’s current program. Twenty-three 
families, however, did not join, and to each of them 
F. D. Rogero, Jr., president, wrote a personal letter. 
Understanding was his theme. He explained the 
benefits of P.T.A. membership to children and 
parents alike, but be also made it clear that “I am not 
urging anyone to join against his wishes, or if he is 
financially unable to do so. If either may be the case, 
please put your signature at the bottom of this letter 
and return it to the school, so we will understand.” 

Twenty-two of the twenty-three families responded 
to Mr. Rogero’s friendly, sympathetic approach by 
becoming P.T.A. members. The twenty-third re- 
turned the letter, because of financial inability. Hap- 
pily, a way was found for these parents too to become 
members. Now the Fullerwood P.T.A. is moving full 
steam ahead. 


The P.T.A. in the High School 


A significant midcentury trend in the parent-teach- 
er organization has been the steady increase in high 
school P.T.S.A.’s. More and more parents, teachers, 
and students are realizing that the parent-teacher- 
student association has a unique, importamt role to 
play in helping young people cope intelligently with 
the problems and decisions that face them in these 
four crowded years. 

A number of high school P.T.A.’s conduct pro- 
grams to acquaint students with the educational and 
vocational opportunities available to them in their 
own communities. Two months ago, for example, the 
Central High School Parent-Teacher-Student Associa- 
tion in Kalamazoo, Michigan, held a discussion meet- 
ing, “After High School--What?” for students and 
parents who wanted information on local colleges 
and universities, cooperative training programs, and 
programs in the armed services. 

First the audience of four hundred gathered in the 
school auditorium to listen to a short talk by a college 
educator. Then they broke up into five groups to 
spend an hour discussing topics of special interest: 
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preparation and admission to college, opportunities 
for college scholarships and honors courses, service 
in the armed forces, cooperative school-work pro- 
grams, and the resources of the state employment 
commission. Each group was led by a qualified spe- 
cialist, who also served as consultant. Everybody was 
enthusiastic about the program. 

If you plan a similar program, suggest the members 
of the Central High School P.T.S.A., hold it early in 
the fall, so students will have plenty of time to plan 
their courses. 


The Word Gets Around 


Shri Shamsuddin, a scholar who lives in Raipur, 
India, is deeply concerned about the need to bring 
parents and teachers of his country together to work 
for the better education of their children. In a recent 
article, a copy of which Mr. Shamsuddin sent to the 
National Parent-Teacher, he makes some interesting 
observations about P.T.A.’s: 

“It is a good thing that parent-teacher associations 
are being formed nowadays. Unless there is coopera- 
tion and understanding between parents and teach- 
ers, education will not be effective and fruitful. In 
foreign countries such associations help the schools 
in so many ways. In America they have a magazine 
(The P.T.A. Magazine) which is doing very good 
work in this direction and dealing with many educa- 
tional problems.” 

We appreciate the tribute, Mr. Shamsuddin, and 
hope your own efforts in the same direction may be 
“effective and fruitful.” 


A Channel for Change 


How can a P.T.A. help to bring about desirable 
changes in the curriculum? Just ask the members of 
New Jersey’s Bernards Township Elementary P.T.A. 
More than a year ago they voted, by means of a 
questionnaire, on which of fourteen program topics 
appealed to them most. The majority checked “In- 
cluding foreign languages in the elementary school 
curriculum.” 

Immediately the P.T.A. president called on the 
superintendent of schools to tell him about the vote 
and to suggest that, with his approval, the unit ap- 
point a committee to study the subject of foreign 
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languages in the grades. The superintendent ap- 
proved heartily and passed the information on to the 
board of education. 

The study committee lived up to its name. It read 
widely; it investigated many elementary schools 
where foreign languages were taught; it interviewed 
teachers and principals about the methods used. 
Then it presented its findings simultaneously to the 
board of education and to the P.T.A. At the same 
meeting a French teacher in a nearby school system 
demonstrated how a language can be effectively 
taught to young children. The foreign language 
committee chairman wound up the program by ex- 
plaining what action was necessary to bring about a 
change in the curriculum. 

Now the final step was up to the board of educa- 
tion. It quickly polled the parents of all elementary 
school children in town, getting a ten-to-one vote in 
favor of foreign languages. With this mandate, the 
board sought out a qualified teacher. And when the 
schools opened the following fall daily instruction in 
French was offered to fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders 
throughout the system. 


Turning the Tables on Teens 


All over the country nowadays junior and senior 
high school students are pledging themselves to fol- 
low codes of conduct that have been drawn up by the 
students themselves and approved by their parents 
and teachers. But members of the Jane Addams 
Junior High School P.T.A., Seattle, Washington, felt 
there was something one-sided about this state of 
affairs. Don’t parents also have pledges to make, so 
their youngsters will know what to expect of them? 
The juvenile protection committee, headed by Vin- 
cent Wirkman, drafted a “Parents’ Social Code” ac- 
cepting specific responsibilities in five important 
areas: transportation to or from events, entertain- 
ment in the home, hours, alcoholic beverages, and 
smoking. 

The code was approved by an overwhelming vote 
of the members. Louis V. Carlson, president, called 
attention to the theme expressed in the foreword: 
“We cannot expect our children to become respon- 
sible citizens if we do not consistently set them a 
good example in citizenship.” 


The Proof Is in the T eaching 


Since 1950 seventy-three young education students 
at Indiana University have been helped by scholar- 
ships from the Indiana Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. What happens to these young people after 
they leave college, congress leaders wondered. To find 
out, they sent questionnaires to the scholarship 
recipients who had already received their degrees 
and left the campus. 
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The returns were even better than had been ex- 
pected. Every scholarship holder had taught after 
graduation; 63 per cent were teaching at the present 
time. Forty-six per cent had taken graduate work, 
and 26 per cent had their M.A.’s by last June. 

‘Not only has the scholarship program provided a 
goodly number of outstanding teachers but these 
teachers have shown an unusual determination to 
further their educational growth. The Indiana Con- 
gress is satisfied that its investment is paying off. 


Scanning the White House Conference 


Ever since Mrs. Nathan Walden, former president 
of the Victor Valley P.T.A. Council, California, was 
a delegate to the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth last March, 
people have been asking her to give a two-minute 
summary report of the Conference. Faced with an 
impossible task, Mrs. Walden in desperation com- 
posed the following verses: 


Seven thousand delegates 
For Washington emplaned. 
Youth was the theme; his needs were seen, 
His goals not yet attained, 
In work groups and in forums 
They scanned a changing nation. 
On human rights they aimed their sights; 
They stressed more education, 
An equal chance for every child 
To reach his full potential, 
Creative life set free from strife, 
They deemed a top essential, 
Prepared to use their knowledge 
In planning future movement, 
They'll ask each state to concentrate 
On family life improvement. 


Eh, Amigos! 


The public schools of Miami, Florida, are coping 
pretty well with the hundreds of Spanish-speaking 
youngsters whose parents have recently come to the 
United States from Cuba and Puerto Rico. It doesn't 
take long for a little “Latino” to learn English. But 
not so his parents; they don’t go to school several 
hours a day. And because of the language barrier 
they have no knowledge of what their children are 
learning or even what the schools are like. 

That was why the Citrus Grove P.T.A. decided last 
fall to sponsor a twice-a-week English class for the 
parents of the school’s two-hundred-plus Spanish- 
speaking pupils. Forty-three mothers and fathers 
eagerly enrolled and have made excellent progress. 
It’s a way of welcoming these new friends instead of 
ignoring them, say Citrus Grove P.T.A. leaders. Now 
they can feel they're a real part of the school and 
the community. 
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Someone has said that a library is a well of peace 
for the harassed, of faith for the doubting, of 
strength for the weary. The speaker couldn't kave 
been an elementary school librarian. Here’s a 
picture of a school library, seen through the eyes of 
the hard-driven but softhearted man behind the 
circulation desk. 


THE TINY YOUNGSTER in the swivel chair gravely in- 
toned, “Five-four-three-two-one. . . . Blast off!” He 
flipped up his feet and flung the chair backward in 
the approved manner of TV space-opera rocketeers 
departing for Mars. “Whee-ee-ee!” 

“Come on! It’s my turn!” prodded a classmate. 

The young “librarian” behind the desk raised her 
eyebrows disdainfully. “You really should have more 
discipline in here,” she advised me with twelve-year- 
old dignity. “Elementary school kids are too noisy.” 

Sometimes I think she’s right, especially during 
those hectic moments just after three o’clock when 
the primary-grade invasion is at its height. I’m usual- 
ly out in the hallway directing the dismissal traffic 
when they arrive in force, bucking the stream of 
homeward-bound junior high school pupils. Their 
caps are pulled down around their ears, and they 
swerve and dodge like trout among the long, imper- 
sonal legs of the older pupils. 

By the time I get back they are in full possession 
of the library. The little girls, after a day of school, 
are still incredibly clean and gravely dignified, but 
the little boys bounce like rubber balls and slither 
through the crowded room like quicksilver. I sigh 
and go to work, holding before me like a grail the 
thought of a cup of coffee at four o'clock. 

Looked at reasonably (which is all but impossible 
at that time and place), the idea is good: Get the 
primary-graders used to books at an impressionable 
age. Let them feel at home in the library. What mat- 
ter if it makes the librarian feel pretty much at sea? 


Fun with books—and without 

Of course the library isn’t always as much of a 
playroom as it is during that post-three-o’clock pe- 
riod. During the day the presence of the older chil- 
dren is a steadying factor, although some young ad- 
venturers are always discovering that the kneehole 
desk makes a magnificent make-believe cave. And the 
mobility of the book truck is a never ending source 
of entertainment. 

As for instruction, they probably provide as much 
as they receive. The social customs of the primary 
grades offer an illuminating contrast to the overly 
adequate self-expression of most adolescents. For one 
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example, a very small child with problems to present 
usually arrives accompanied by a classmate to act as 
spokesman. 

A tiny, bustling damsel with a worried young 
friend in tow will explain, “She says she had one 
library book, but she brought it back.” 

Vigorous nod of the head by the nonspeaker. 

The mouthpiece takes a deep breath. “But-she says 
she didn’t have the other book.”” Then the voice is 
lowered solicitously, in half-conscious imitation of 
the teacher. “Did you, honey?” 

Vigorous shake of the head by the client. 

In such an interview it is accounted a serious vio- 
lation of the proprieties of the occasion to address 
any questions directly to the silent one. You'll only 
get a hurt look; you have to go through channels. 

To make the whole situation more puzzling, the 
silent head shaker may quite possibly show up some 
days later as the highly articulate representative of a 
third small, silent party. 

Another amusing matter, which drives my juvenile 
assistants to distraction, is the fascination the date 
stamp holds for these young customers. If they can 
stamp their own books, that action becomes the high- 
light of their library visit, but they don’t get to do it 
too often because of my watchful helpers—who are 
pretty fascinated by the date stamp themselves. They 
especially detest the quiet youngsters who pick up 
the stamp when their backs are turned and, mesmer- 
ized by the search for perfection, stamp the books 
over and over again in the hope of producing a com- 
pletely flawless impression. 

In general, though, the elementary school children 
live in another world and move among the junior 
high school pupils ignoring and ignored. Only occa- 
sionally does one of the overgrown slow-learners, 
usually parked in the library by a discouraged teach- 
er, suddenly become aware of an exceptional third- 
grader nearby, reading to a friend some interesting 
excerpt from a book. “Will you listen to that kid 
read—better’n me!” he damns with faint praise. 

The number of books that go out of the library, 
clutched in those little hands, is always amazing to 
me. It’s too much, however, to hope that all of them 
will be read. Among the boys especially, where in- 
terest in airplanes and military matters is high, the 
pictures are often the main attraction. Sometimes a 
warlike title alone is enough to make a book popu- 
lar, especially if a movie version has appeared lately. 
The book is carried around like a charm or talisman, 
as though its contents could be absorbed by osmosis. 
When adults do the same thing, they call it a con- 
versation piece. 

Sometimes the reason is sadly different. I remem- 
ber Ronny, a fourth-grader just barely able to write 
his first name, who was placed as an experiment in a 
small, very alert class on the chance that the teacher 
might be able to give him a little more time than 
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usual. His classmates were all avid readers, and 
Ronny used to trail them into the library. He in- 
variably took out just as many books as the rest, 
choosing them pretty much at random. I never com- 
mented on the fact that some of the ponderous tomes 
he picked up hadn't been out of the library for years 
until he came along. His classmates never mentioned 
this circumstance, and I wasn’t going to let them dis- 
play more politeness than I did. 


Something for everybody 


At the other extreme was Sue, a poised little class- 
mate of Ronny’s. One day she picked up Phyllis 
Whitney's Willow Hill, one of the top junior novels 
of the last twenty years, which I had bought on the 
off chance that an exceptional ninth-grader might 
read it now and then. Two days later she brought it 
back and explained that she'd have finished it sooner 
except that sometimes she’d had to stop and think 
about the problems it presented. 

One Sue makes up for a lot of Ronnys and for all 
the Johnnies and Janies in between who ask inter- 
minably for books on horses and guns and airplanes 
and automobiles. 

She even makes up for the time I was nearly shot— 
and by a Nike-Ajax rocket at that. Of course, it was 
only a model of the real thing. It happened one day 
just after Christmas, after the usual three-o’clock 
rush in the hall. When I got back to the library, 
I was immediately involved with the problems of 
small patrons bringing along even smaller kinder- 
garten brothers and sisters who couldn’t find any- 
thing in stock that fitted their interests without over- 
reaching their abilities. 

Suddenly the rocket whistled past my ear. It 
seemed a little unusual, even for the three-o’clock 
rush, so I hunted down the source. Behind one of 
the tables I found a duel in progress. Two young- 
sters had brought in their Christmas gifts. One had 
a miniature rocket launcher, and the other had a 
mechanical man with battery-lighted eyes. The proud 
owners were skirmishing happily among the chairs. 

I jerked a thumb toward the door, and they gath- 
ered up their toys and started out with a no-hard- 
feelings air of resignation. 

A classmate looked after them, shaking his head 
disgustedly. ““That’s kind of silly—shooting a me- 
chanical man with a rocket!” 

“I thought so,” I agreed. 

“Yeah, you should use a ray gun.” He aimed his 
forefinger. “Zack-k!” 

I learn something new every day. 





Gerald Raftery is librarian of a combined elemen- 
tary and junior high school and the author of five 
books for children (his latest—City Dog and Twenty- 
Dollar Horse). His serious and humorous articles ap- 
pear in leading newspapers and magazines. 
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Helping YOUNG 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


“Preschoolers Are Work-minded” (page 8) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What is your own attitude toward work? Is it some- 
thing to finish as soon as possible so that you will have 
time for leisure? What kinds of work do you find enjoy- 
able? What kinds of work do you consider sheer drudgery? 
Are there times when the same kind of work may be either 
a pleasure or a disagreeable task? What is it that makes 
the difference? 

2. A well-known psychiatrist has set forth four natural 
therapeutic agencies—ways of soothing psychic wounds: 
work, play, love, and religion. Have you had the experi- 
ence of feeling calmer and less restless after a job well 
done? Ellen Glasgow in her book Vein of Iron tells how a 
woman surmounted tragedies in her life largely because of 
the daily duties that had to be done and the daily simple 
pleasures of the sunrise and sunset and the changing 
beauty of the seasons. Do you recall times when work 
helped you to ‘‘pull yourself together”? Have you noticed 
similar effects in preschool children? 

3. How might recognition of preschoolers as work- 
minded affect methods of discipline? In the article five- 
year-old Donnie is abruptly told to “clean up that mess 
and come to dinner.” What might his mother have said if 
she had realized how serious his play was to him? 

4: A first-grade child in an ultraprogressive school is re- 
ported to have said to his teacher, “Do we have to do 
what we want to today?” What does such a remark sug- 
gest about a child’s need to accomplish tasks that are 
suited to his ability and that he thinks are worthwhile? 

5. What might be the effect of unnecessary adult help 
on a child’s understanding or on his image of himself? Is 
there a psychological moment for timing one’s assistance 
to a child who is trying to work something out for himself? 
What might be the effect of stepping in too soon? Of wait- 
ing too long to help him a little—waiting until he gives 
up, discouraged and defeated? 

6. Which of the following toys and play materials are 
best for the development of two- and three-year-olds? 
¢ An expensive fire truck. 
¢ New materials that he can experiment with, such as 
finger paints or modeling clay. 
¢ Objects for which he can find many uses, such as a tin 
cup, cardboard boxes, blocks. One youngster’s favorite toy 
is a cylindrical cereal carton. 
¢ An electric train that Daddy has to operate. 
¢ Picture books with cloth pages that the child can turn. 
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¢ Simple, unstructured toys that a child can take apart 
and put together again. 

¢ A little wagon that he can pull or push or climb into 
or put his toys in. 

7. Collect examples of some of the ways in which adults 
discourage a preschool child’s interest in working whole- 
heartedly on some task that seems important to him. For 
example, the adult may make remarks like these: “No 
need to try that, honey. It won’t work.” “That’s not the 
right way to do it.” “Let me do it for you; it’s much too 
hard for you.” 

Collect examples of ways in which adults may encourage 
a child to continue working and exploring, such as: “Why 
not try, and see what happens?” “I don’t know either. Let's 
look it up together.” “I wonder what will happen if . . .” 
“You're on the right track; I think you can do it.” “Would 
it help to have a smaller block here?” 


Program Suggestions 


e Ask two or three members to meet together before the 
meeting and make a chart outlining the activities listed 
under each age group discussed in the article. The chart 
might be planned somewhat as follows: 

Age group (infant, toddler, two- to three-year-old, four- 
to five-year-old). 

Job description (kind of activities in which he engages). 

Importance of the job (learning about the outside 
world, learning about himself, learning to share with play- 
mates, mastering the language, and so on). 

Appropriate play materials. 

Role of language. 

Responsibilities the child may be expected to assume. 

Ways in which adults may encourage initiative, effort, 
and originality. Use the chart in the program planned for 
this meeting. 
* Have two or more panels of four or five members each 
choose one of the “Points for Study and Discussion” or 
other questions of their own, and prepare to discuss the 
questions before the group as a whole. The preparation 
can be done either before the meeting or as a part of the 
meeting. Twenty minutes may be given to the small groups 
for preparation and the rest of the time to the panel 
presentations. 
« Show the film suggested under “References” and dis- 
cuss the work-mindedness of the children in the film. 
« Ask an able nursery school teacher to talk about ways 
in which she encourages children’s work-mindedness and 
how parents may do the same at home. She may also tell 
what methods she uses to help a listless child, and explain 
some of the causes of the listlessness or apathy one some- 
times finds in preschool children. 
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il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by William G. Hollister, M.D. 
“Are School-agers Athletics-Happy?” (page 12) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. As every debater knows, it is challenging and en- 
lightening to examine the other side of any controversial 
issue. In “Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
in the Secondary School,” pages 97-98, (see “‘References’’), 
qualified specialists make the following points in favor 
of interscholastic sports: 
¢ “If the schools do not provide opportunities for the boys 
to play under controlled conditions—with adequate pro- 
tective equipment and under supervision of competent 
instructors—the boys will, in their free time, play under 
conditions that are much more dangerous than those in 
school-sponsored programs.” 
¢ Interscholastic competition “fosters emotional control 
and desirable development.” Youngsters who participate 
in athletics programs gain confidence in themselves and 
obtain added recognition from their peers. 
¢ Junior high athletes who take part in interscholastic 
competitive sports are usually more mature physiologically 
than the average. Hence they are not likely to be harmed 


by physical or emotional strain, nor will competitive 
athletics affect normal growth patterns. 


Having examined these arguments, add whatever others 
you have heard or read. Then return to Dr. Conant’s 
position and try to refute each of these points. At the 
close of this combined debate and discussion, summarize 
the pros and cons that have survived the test. 

2. Your group may wish to explore certain points on 
which opponents and proponents of junior high inter- 
scholastic athletics agree. Compare the following points 
from “Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” pages 
g8—99, with the areas of agreement cited in the article. 

* Particularly in an age of sedentary pastimes (at least 
in the U.S.), elementary and junior high schools should 
give children ample and varied opportunities for vigorous 
physical activity. 

* All youngsters can benefit, physically and mentally, 
from taking part in some kind of competitive athletics. 
¢ The school’s first job is to offer adequate programs of 
physical education and intramural activities. 

¢ Athletic competition of any sort should be supervised 
and controlled by professionally trained personnel, in 
order to make it a safe educational experience, 
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What criteria for evaluating school physical education 
programs do these points suggest? If you applied such 
criteria to the elmentary and junior high schools in your 
community how would their programs measure up? 


(Consult the National Congress pamphlet Looking In on 
Your School, pages 12-13.) 


g. If the problem of “vicious overemphasis” exists in 
your school system, who or what in your community do 
you think is responsible—parents, school personnel, sports 
writers, businessmen, sports fans, the influence of senior 
high schools and colleges? How would you go about chang- 
ing the attitudes of pressure groups? What part can your 
P.T.A. play here? 


4- A Pittsburgh pediatrician, Dr. Robert R. Macdonald, 
is quoted as saying, “We have itsy-bitsy leagues of all 
descriptions, and we have to live with them. But we don’t 
have to like them.” Why would you agree or disagree with 
Dr. Macdonald’s view? What action would you suggest 
parents and teachers might take through their P.T.A.'s? 

5. Thus far we seem to have left the girls out of the 
picture. At what age do girls play interscholastic basket- 
ball? Softball? Do junior high girls still play sand-lot 
baseball with neighborhood boys? Are girls in your com- 
munity getting enough chances for vigorous intramural 
sports activities? If not, what changes in the school physi- 
cal education program might be advisable? 


Program Suggestions 


* Since dealing intelligently with this topic requires first 


of all solid information, try a symposium made up of 
the following specialists: 


A pediatrician, speaking on the value or harm done to 
growing youngsters by competitive contact sports, by competi- 
tive noncontact sports like baseball, swimming or track, and 
by only slightly competitive activities like archery. 

A school principal or physical education director, speaking 
on the goals of the school’s physical education program, 
especially from the sixth through the eighth grades. 


A community recreation worker, speaking on how the needs 
of elementary and junior high children are met by public 
recreation facilities and programs. 

After this symposium, group discussion might well take 
up some of the ideas in “Points for Study and Discussion.” 


¢ If you feel junior high athletics are overstressed in 
your community, the program could well be given over to 
points g and 4 under “Points for Study and Discussion.” 
Invite a group of representative citizens (one or two 
P.T.A. officers, a school official, a physical education 
director, a recreation specialist) to join you in discussing 
a plan for gradually changing the attitude in your com- 
munity toward competitive sports for the young. Your 
slogan could be “We don’t like them, and we don’t have 
to live with them.” 
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lll, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 


Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
“The School of the Future” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Has a new school been built in your neighborhood 
recently? Is it of the egg-crate type that your author says 
is outmoded? Or does it have some of the features that 
seem to update it as a school of the future? Are new 
schools being planned for your district? Do you know 
what plans are being made for them? Will they meet the 
needs of tomorrow's children? Can you find out what they 
will be like before it is too late to review the plans for 
them? Of whom can you inquire about the school build: 
ing program under way in your area? 

2. Had you realized that many new school buildings 
are obsolete before they open their doors? Do the four 
fallacious assumptions that prevail in traditional school 
buildings, as outlined by your author, make sense to you? 
Do you agree that these assumptions are the reasons why 
“egg-crate school design throttles, lock steps, and ham- 
strings the education of millions of American children”? 

3. Are you emotionally tied to the idea of the old, fa- 
miliar type of school building? Or can you get excited by 
criticisms of the “educational treadmill” and thrilled by 
some of the new designs for today’s schooling? Think this 
through carefully. There is something of the what-was- 
good-enough-for-Grandpa-is-good-enough-for-Junior in all 
of us, and here is one reason why new approaches are 
accepted so slowly in so many communities. 

4. Are you personally acquainted with some of the 
newer schools that make use of movable walls; clusters of 
students and teachers around subject areas; office space for 
teachers; personal work space for students; flexible sched- 
ules; time for both large and small group instruction as 
well as adequate allowance for individual study; methods 
by which students appraise their own progress; specialist 
teachers responsible for supervising instruction in a given 
subject as well as general teachers, assistants, clerks, gen- 
eral aides, and community consultants and staff specialists? 
Would you like to observe schools in which one or more 
of these new approaches to teaching are being used? 

5- Can you get as thrilled about revamping the cur- 
riculum as you can about new school buildings? Would 
you like to see central emphases in the areas of human 
development, family living, personal relations, and com- 
munity living offered by your secondary schools in chal- 
lenging ways? Are you satisfied with the way languages 
are being taught in the schools your children attend? Have 
you ideas and convictions about what knowledge every 
educated person should have as a background for his life— 
beyond his vocational preparation? Are you acquainted 
with the great debate in American education (see “Refer- 
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ences’) that has been going on in recent years? With whose 
point of view do you feel most at home? Why? 


Program Suggestions 


* Write ahead for copies of the materials suggested by 
William Boutwell for the use of the members of your 
study group. Assign each publication to one member of 
your group, who will assume responsibility for reading it 
and for reporting on it to the entire group. 

* Send copies of the materials you are studying to your 
superintendent of schools and to the members of your 
board of education. Tell them that you are studying these 
reports as the basis for your meeting, to be held on such 
and such a date, at such and such a time and place. Invite 
them to come to your meeting to discuss with you what- 
ever new school plans they are contemplating. As an alter- 
native, send a small group of your most articulate mem- 
bers to call on your superintendent of schools, taking 
along copies of the reports you are using, and interview 
him on his ideas about the school of the future. 

* Schedule a field trip to one of the truly modern schools 
in your own or a nearby community. Ask other members 
of your P.T.A. to sign up for the trip, and plan to go 
either in a caravan of private cars or in a chartered bus. 
Write ahead to the school (or schools) you have in mind, 
telling the principal of your desire to visit his school, the 
day you would like to come, and the length of time you 
would like to spend at the school. Ask him to assign some 
informed person to conduct you through the building—not 
necessarily a member of the staff but possibly an officer of 
the P.T.A. who had been closely involved with the plan- 
ning of the new school. Plan a report and discussion ses- 
sion for your entire P.T.A. upon your return, so that all 
members may have an opportunity to share the thinking 
of those who took the trip. 


* Read, mark, and review for each other The Great De- 
bate: Our Schools in Crisis (see “References”). Take up 
each of the nine proposals for action one by one as a basis 
for a review of what the recommendation is and how you 
feel about it as individuals and as a group. Do the same 
with other materials recommended for study in the “Refer- 
ences.” Informed parents can be helpful; uninformed, 


they all too often wear the label “Meddlers.” 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


ELjA BUCKLIN 





FAMILY 


mata aera 
Suitable for young children if accompanied by adults 


Cinderfella—Paramount. Direction, Frank Tashlin. The Cin- 
derella legend, according to this screen play, has been an un- 
happy reminder to many women that, since a Prince Charming 
rarely turns up as a potential husband, they have had to settle 
for second best. Fairy Godfather Ed Wynn tries to right this 
wrong by having a lovable Fella (Jerry Lewis), without looks, 
wealth, or talent, marry the beautiful princess. Then unhappily 
married men can say to their wives, “Look, a Fella like that 
can marry a princess and yet J had to marry you!” Because 
Fella’s wicked stepmother (Judith Anderson) works him like a 
slave while waiting craftily for him to reveal the hiding place 
of his father’s fortune, he has endless opportunities for awk- 
ward scurrying and grimacing. Lewis fans will applaud his 
efforts, finding merit also in Fella’s desire to be a lovable 
person rather than a V.I.P. Leading players: Jerry Lewis, Ed 
Wynn, Judith Anderson, Anna Maria Alberghetti. 
Family 12-15 


8-12 
For Lewis fans Fun Fun 


A Dog, a Mouse, and a Sputnik— Films-Around-the-World. Direc- 
tion, Jean Dreville. A minor French farce that holds interest 
by virtue of its amusingly up-to-date subject matter. A World 
War I veteran,'an eccentric who lives in the past, adopts a stray 
dog and its mouse companion, and refuses to give them. up to 
military authorities who have discovered that they come from 
a Russian sputnik capsule. Leading players: Noel Noel, Denise 
Grey, Mischa Auer. 
Family 2-15 8-12 
Fair Fair Fair 
Hand in Hand—Columbia. Direction, Stephen Leacock. Two at- 
tractive eight-year-olds, Jewish Rachel and Roman Catholic 
Michael, play happily together through the first portion of this 
picture. Then another child frightens them about the differ- 
ences in their religions. God himself, says the child, would not 
approve of their close friendship. Unable to believe God could 
be that cruel, Rachel and Michael decide to attend each other’s 
churches. If nothing happens to either of them, this will be 
proof that God is in favor of their friendship. The roles of 
rabbi and priest are sympathetically acted, and we see cere- 
monies in the respective places of worship that have never been 
filmed before. A gentle film that will please many. Well acted 
and sensitively photographed. Leading players: John Gregson, 
Philip Needs, Loretta Parry, Sybil Thorndike. 
Family 12-15 

A well-acted, disarming film with a message 


8-12 


Islands of the Sea—Buena Vista. Production manager, Ben 
Sharpstein. A droll assemblage of wild life, mostly sea birds, 
troops across the wide screen as Walt Disney’s photographers 
point their cameras at remote islands in the Pacific. One can 
hardly blame the film makers for their tongue-in-cheek ap- 
proach, for most of the grotesque creatures seem direct de- 
scendants of prehistoric animals: the silently trumpeting 
elephant seal, the jackass penguin, the rock-hopper penguin, 
the cormorant. Then there is that strangest of all birds, the 
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albatross, which flies with incredible grace, soaring far over the 
ocean, but falls all over itself when it tries to land or take off. 
Famity 12-15 e112 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


The Sundowners—Warner Brothers. Direction, Fred Zinnemann., 
A warm, homespun comedy about an Australian sheep drover 
and his family who drift from one back-country sheep ranch to 
another. They are called “sundowners” because their home is 
wherever they happen to be at sundown. The freedom-loving, 
devoted husband and father is beginning to feel the affec- 
tionate pressure of the mother and son, who want a home. 
Within the mother’s mind, however (as student reviewers 
pointed out), is also the fear that if her husband were to settle 
down unwillingly, their family closeness might be jeopardized. 
Interwoven are scenes of frontier life on a large sheep ranch at 
shearing time. There are interesting shots of strange animals 
and birds and of the countryside, but not too much suggestion of 
the vastness and emptiness of the land. Robert Mitchum and 
Deborah Kerr, sunburned and in dusty calico, have never been 
better. Leading players: Deborah Kerr, Robert Mitchum. 
Family 12-15 


Excellent Excellent 


Life is hard but rewarding for the itinerant family in The Sundowners, 
played by Deborah Kerr, Robert Mitchum, and Michael Anderson. 


The Wackiest Ship in the Army—Columbia. Direction, Richard 
Murphy. Jack Lemmon lends his considerable comic talents to 
a sure-fire, time-tested plot. A young officer rebelliously accepts 
the command of a battered old schooner and attempts to train 
a green crew in an impossibly short time so as to carry out 
vitally important, hush-hush orders. This results, naturally, in 
all sorts of comical and hazardous breakdowns and necessitates 
remarkable courage and ingenuity. Ricky Nelson is an attrac- 
tive first officer. Leading players: Jack Lemmon, Ricky Nelson. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
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ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 





Bluebeard’s Ten Honeymoons—Allied Artists. Direction, W. Lee 
Wilder. This version of the story of Landru, the notorious 
French murderer, turns out to be pretty dreary melodrama. 
George Sanders plays a middle-aged petty criminal who starts 
a new career by plundering the apartment of a wealthy widow, 
victim of an accidental death. To acquire further riches he 
devises the bright idea of marrying and then murdering other 
wealthy women. Leading players: George Sanders, Corinne 
Calvet. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


Come Dance with Me—Kingsley-International. Direction, Michel 
Boisrond. In a shabby, slipshod murder mystery tousle-haired 
Brigitte Bardot wanders distractedly from one unsavory setting 
to another in an attempt to help her husband, who is sus- 


pected of killing a dancing teacher. Leading players: Brigitte 
Bardot, Henri Vidal. 


Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Dull No 


No 


The Crowning Experience—Moral Re-Armament. Direction, 
Marion C. Anderson. The story of Mary McLeod Bethune, 
educator and founder of a college for Negroes, is told with 
disarming naiveté and dignity. Muriel Smith gives a warm, 
deeply felt characterization, her rich voice adding unaffected 
beauty to the songs that are sung throughout the picture. Fine 
color photography and sensitive direction help to maintain the 
spiritual glow that lights much of the action. The crowning 
experience of the heroine's life is her conversion to Moral Re- 
Armament, in which she recognizes that with all her good 
work, self-centered pride has caused her to neglect her own 
family. There is great appeal in the vivid picture of men and 
women from all nations of the world earnestly united in 


brotherhood and good will. Leading players: Muriel Smith, 
Ann Buckles. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Beautiful production Good Good 


A Divided World—Janus Films. Director and photographer, Arne 
Sucksdorff. The poet-cameraman creates another exquisite vi- 


gnette of a northern winter. Here the eternal, rebellious ques- 
tioning that underlies much of his photography becomes 
explicit. Why, in a world of such loveliness, must there also be 
savage cruelty—animals devouring their innocent neighbors in 
order to survive? Against the faraway background of a country 
church, from which sacred music pours out into the night, the 
drama of survival is sensitively portrayed. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Excellent Mature 


Mature 


Esther and the King—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Raoul Walsh. 
An Italian-American biblical spectacle translates the story of 
Esther into a kind of parody of a beauty contest in which 
Esther is selected as queen. The melodrama that follows be- 
comes a crude conflict between her and the jealous Haman. 


The dialogue is almost unbelievably bad. Leading players: Joan 
Collins, Richard Egan. 


Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Poor Poor 


Poor 


Exedus—United Artists. Direction, Otto Preminger. Producer- 
Director Otto Preminger has made a powerful, straightforward 
journalistic drama out of Leon Uris’ novel Exodus, written 
about the struggle of the new Israel to become a nation. In the 
early and most appealing portion of the long film men, women, 
and children are massed aboard the old freighter renamed 
Exodus and headed for Jerusalem. Stopped by the British, they 
stage a cmt. strike. After the British give in and they reach 
Jerusalem, the action changes to melodrama fraught with sus- 
pense. Some of the adventure-story heroics might have been 
sacrificed to show the dramatic struggle of the people to create 
homes out of the wilderness. The last portion of the picture 
shifts from a brief, joyful sequence when Israel is admited to the 
U.N., to guerrilla warfare with Arabs along the frontier. Ralph 
Richardson is wonderful as the English general; otherwise the 
leading characters seem more fictional than authentic. Leading 
players: Paul Newman, Eva Marie Saint, Ralph Richardson, 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 

of Life—United Artists. Direction, Melvin Frank. 
Lucille Ball and Bob Hope play an infatuated middle-aged 
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pair, each married to someone else, who discover that romance 
fades 7 ge in the cold light of reality. When problems loom 
they find, with relief, that they actually prefer their own 
mates, Funny with an undercurrent of pathos; probably pretty 
moral in its general effect. Leading players: Lucille Ball, Bob 
Hope. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


The Goddess of Love—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Victor von 
Tourjansky. The immortal Greek sculptor Praxiteles has been 
exploited here in a silly, soap-opera-like spectacle. The plot 
revolves around a young Macedonian officer to whom the sculp- 
tor kindheartedly and unpatriotically (the Greeks were fighting 
one of their periodic wars with the Macedonians) offers 
refuge. The soldier steals away Praxiteles’ beautiful model, the 
inspiration for his Aphrodite and, as he discovers later, the 


love of his life. Leading players: Belinda Lee, Jacques Sernas, 
Massimo Girotti. 


Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Plumbs the depths of mediocrity 
The Great Impostor—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Robert Mulli- 
gan. An engaging comedy about an adventurer’s amazing true- 
to-life series of masquerades. Tony Curtis falsifies his records 
in order to become an officer in the Marines but runs away 
when he learns that a routine check will involve an investiga- 
tion by the FBI, He becomes successively a penologist who 
works effectively with tough prisoners, a Trappist monk, and 
a doctor who turns into a hero in the Royal Canadian Navy. 
Karl Malden makes a bewildered but compassionate priest. 
Leading players: Tony Curtis, Karl Malden. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 


Legions of the Nile—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Vittorio 
Cottafavi, A run-of-the-mill Italian spectacle in which a Roman 
officer journeys to Egypt to persuade Mark Antony to leave 
Cleopatra and return home. The officer falls in love with 
Cleopatra himself, believing her to be a dancing girl. Their 
love is short-lived, however, for he soons finds out who she is, 
and both realize they have their destinies to fulfill. Leading 
players: Linda Cristal, Ettore Manni. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Poor Poor 


Poor 


North to Alaska—20th Century—Fox. Direction, Henry Hathaway. 
A lusty, brawling burlesque of Alaskan gold-mining days with 
tough-fisted John Wayne in his element. The farcical plot sends 
Mr. Wayne to Seattle to escort his partner's fiancée to Alaska. 
The girl turns out to have married another man, so Mr. Wayne 
(using the kind of logic with which the picture is richly en- 
dowed) picks up a fancy lady from a plush establishment to 
take back as a consolation prize. (He also beats up a friend for 
not treating her as one of the family at a Swedish picnic.) And 
of course, though he is the last to know what is happening, he 
falls in love with her himself. Glorified brawls, in which cari- 
catured Alaskan miners join in the fisticuffs, are woven 
throughout the melodrama, but no one ever seems to get hurt. 
Well acted and well produced, the picture parodies every 
western action picture from William Farnum to the present 
time. Leading players: John Wayne, Stewart Granger, Capu- 
cine. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
A well-made picture; No No 
matter of taste 


Pretty Boy d—Continental Distributing Company. Direction, 
Herbert J. Leder. The psychopathic gangster-killer of the 
thirties is again brought to the screen in a cheap grade-B 
picture. Here Charles Floyd is a disillusioned “Okie” who 
avenges his father’s murder and gets the “smell of blood.” The 
pretty-faced killer is also irresistible to all women, married 
and unmarried. As entertainment for children we can think 
of nothing much worse. Leading players: John Ericson, Barry 
Newman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Trash No No 


The Shakedeown—Universal-International. Direction, John Le- 
mont. An ex-convict resumes a profitable prostitution racket, 
running a photography shop by day as a front. Scotland Yard 
finally investigates in the person of an attractive policewoman 
posing as a model. A fairly well-acted British thriller with good 
suspense and considerable violence. Leading players: Terence 
Moore, Hazel Court. 


Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Matter of taste No 


No 
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The Swerd and the Dragon—Vitalité Film Corporation. Direction, 
\Jexander Ptushko. An amazing extravaganza celebrates the 
feats of legendary hero Ilya Murometz. There are magic, 
monsters, a fire-breathing dragon, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of extras forming the incredible hordes of a Genghis 
Khan type of invader—all slain or turned back by a doughty 
Wagnerian-Slovak type of peasant. Every so often, in the midst 
of the tumult, the cameraman takes a few moments to present 
a strikingly beautiful scene. The acting is simple and heavy, 
the dialogue wooden. Leading players: Boris Andreyev, Andrei 
Abriknov. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
No Possibly amusing Matter of taste 


Tunes of Glery—Lopert. Direction, Ronald Neame. The new 
and sensitive company commander of a Highland regiment is 
driven to suicide by the contempt of his men, under the leader- 
ship of the former acting commanding officer. But is our 
sympathy all with the sensitive one? No, because Alec Guinness 
plays the redheaded troublemaker—a tough, unpleasant soldier 
who has worked his way up from the ranks—with such vibrant 
intensity and humanity that our feelings are touched. Susannah 
York, as Mr. Guinness’ daughter, is pert and pretty. It is her 
secret tryst with the regiment’s piper that starts the chain of 
disastrous events. Fine-grained, serious drama. Leading players: 
Alec Guinness, John Mills, Susannah York. 
Adults 15-18 
Interesting because of Mature 

Alec Guinness’s bril- 

liant characterization 


12-15 
Mature 


The Virgin Spring—Janus Films. Direction, Ingmar Bergman. 
Director-Producer-Writer Bergman in his latest pictures has 
combined rich visual imagery with complexity of idea in an 
extraordinary way. In this somber fourteenth-century folk tale of 
rape, murder, and repentance Ulla Isaksson has written the 
screen play—a good one, no doubt—but something has hap- 
pened. There is a blankness behind the forthright black-and- 
white images, a contemporary feeling to the relationships of the 
characters, and the violence that should have been only a 
part of a larger experience is raw and unassimilated. (A legend 
or folk tale suffers from too realistic treatment, for how can we 
know what really happened?) The Virgin Spring, despite its 
legend plot, its powerful character portrayals, its costumes and 
religious ritual, is basically unimaginative, contemporary real- 
ism. Leading players: Max von Sydow, Birgitta Valberg. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Where the Hot Wind Blows—MGM. Direction, Jules Dassin. Back- 
ground bits at times suggest that, if treated less superficially, 
this portrayal of the life of a Sicilian village could have been 
made a significant and powerful picture. The character of the 
professor of archaeology who represents one aspect of law on 
the island (Pierre Brasseur) is much too skimpily drawn. The 
racketeer (Yves Mcntand) dominates too many scenes. Gina 
Lollobrigida is excellent as an independent, amoral servant 
girl who successfully defies Montand and sets her cap for a 
young engineer. Leading players: Yves Montand, Gina Lollo- 
brigida, Pierre Brasseur. 

Adults 15-18 

Matter of taste 
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